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Of Hearings on 


Tariff Is Asked 


Mr. Jones Would Have Fi- 
nance Committee Take Evi- 
dence on Other Than Agri- 
cultural Commodities 


Inquiries Continued 
By Subcommittees 


Chemicals, Tobacco, Cotton and | 


Paper Considered; Farmers 
Treated Unfairly, Mr. 
Harrison Says. 


The proposal of Senator Borah -(Rep.), 
of Idaho, that the Finance Committee 
confine its hearings on the tariff bill (H. 
R. 2667) to “agricultural and directly 
related schedules” was met on June 14 
with a proposed amendment offered by 
Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
which would make the scope of the hear- 
ings broader than proposed by Senator 
Borah. 

In addition to the “agricultural and di- 
rectly related schedules” Senator Jones 
would have the Finance Committee take 
evidence “on any other line of produc- 
tion that has been in a depressed condi- 
tion during the last year or more, trace- 
able to steadily increasing competitive 
imports.” Senator Jones offered this as 


an amendment to the resolution (S. Res. 
91) introduced by Senator Borah on the 
preceding day. 


Subcommittees Hold Hearings. 


While this was going on in the Senate, 
the Finance Committee continued with 
four subcommittee hearings on various 
schedules in the tariff bill. The fuil Com- 
mittee during a short executive session 
preceding the subcommittee hearings de- 
cided to adopt the procedure of piacing 
all future witnesses under oath before 
hearing them. 

The hearings held by the subcommit- 
tees June 14 were as follows: Subcom- 


mittee No. 1, schedule 1, chemicals, 
oils and paint; subcommittee No. 2, 
schedule 6, tobaeco and the manu- 


factures of tobacco; subcommittee No. 3, 
schedule 9, cotton and the manufac- 
tures of cotton; subcommittee No. 4, 
schedule 1, paper and books, 

(The reports of the hearings on tobacco 
and paper will be found on page 2, 
the report of the hearing on chemicals 
on page 6.) 


Senate Discusses Tariff. 


While the Senate was debating the 
conference report on the farm relief bill 
(H. R. 1) there were several references 
to the tariff situation. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
Sas, the minority leader, started the dis- 
cussion when he predicted that agricul- 
ture “will be hit rather than helped by 
any tariff legislation enacted at this 
session.” 

He asked Senator Smooth (Rep.), of 
Utah, if the latter favors a general re- 
vision of the tariff or if he favors the 
restriction of hearings as proposed by 
the Borah resolution. Senator Smoot re- 
plied that he believes in revision of the 
agricultural schedules and all other 
schedules where revision is needed. He 
declared that he believes the farmer has 
an interest in nearly all of the schedules 
in the bill and that even if the Borah 
resolution was adopted it would not re- 


sult in any considerabie restriction of/| 


hearings. 
Unfairness Is Charged. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, declared that the rates in the new 
tariff bill as passed by the House pro- 
vide for an increase of only 23 per cent in 
the agricultural schedules but for much 
larger increases on manufactured com- 
modities. 

“That is the reason the Senator from 
Idaho has introduced his resolution and 
that is the reason why we are going to 


put you on record,” Senator Harrison | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 


Wabash Intervenes 


In Merger Action | 


Railway Objects to Acquisition | 


By B. & O. Company. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 14 announced that it had granted 
& petition filed by the Wabash Rail- 
way for permission ‘to intervene as a 


party to the proceedings on the appli- | 


cation of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


in Finance Docket No. 7450 for author- | 


ity to acquire control of various car- 
riers in eastern territory which it de- 
sires to add to its system. 

One of these is the Wabash, which 
not only has objected to acquisition by 
the Baltimore & Ohio but has informed 
the Commission of its intention to file 
shortly a plan of its own for an inde- 
pendent system in eastern territory. 

The plan of the Baltimore & Ohio and 
also that of the Chesapeake & Ohio, as 
to which the Wabash had previously 
been authorized to intervene, is in ac- 
cordance with a plan of dividing the 
eastern railroads into four systems, 
while that of the Wabash would pro- 
vide for an additional system or sys- 
tems. 
that it desires to include in its system 
the Western Maryland Railway, which 
the Baltimore & Ohio now controls and 
re it’ had inciuded in its proposed 

s m. 


The Wabash has indicated also | 
for accidents in all industries is charged | 
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Broader Scope New Practices in Competition 
_ Among Industries Explained 





| 


The “new program” of merchandising | 
attains success by combining the selling | 
of an article,of the broadest market ap- 
peal at the lowest sales price consistent | 
with a fair profit in the shortest time 
possible, with production of the article at | 
the lowest possible cost, the assistant 
director of the Bureau of Standards, | 
|Ray M. Hudson, stated June 14. 


“The heaviest competition of today is 
between commodities and the industries | 
producing them; not between individual | 
firms in the same industry,” Mr. Hud- | 
son added. 

His statements were made before the 
agricultural ‘council of the northwest 
regional advisory board, American 
Railway Association at Tacoma, Wash. 
The address follows in full text: 

One big lesson which American indus- 
try learned out of the depression of 1921 
and 1922 is that mass production must 
be supported by mass buying, which, in 
turn, is dependent on mass distribution. 

Industry found to its sorrow that | 
quantity output, without full regard for| 
the public’s ability to buy, to absorb, 
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or consume, was wasteful and costly, 
and highly unprofitable. 

In consequence, there has been almost 
a complete reversal of managerial policy 


from the old program of making the | 
goods first and finding a market for | 


them afterward, to the new program 
which calls for a complete knowledge 
of the market first, and then producing 
the kind, character, and quantity of 
goods that market wants or will absorb. 
What the public wants—and how 
much it wants of any one class of 
goods—is indicated by the goods and 
services for which it spends its money. 
The heaviest competition today is be- 
tween commodities and the industries 
producing them; not between the indi- 
vidual firms in the same industry. 


The clothing industry, the shoemak- 
ers, and the hat manufacturers consider 
the automobile as their chief competitor. 
The phonograph and the radio compete 
with the movies for your evening hours. 
Candy 
are cigars. 

The automobile industry urges you to 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 











Variety of Reagents 
Used in Treatment 


Of Ores Described 


‘Developments in Flotation 
Process of Refining Are 
Reviewed by Bu- 
reau of Mines. 


A total of 50,073,450 tons of ore was | 
treated in the United States by the flota- | 
tion process in 1927, according to figures | 
collected by the Bureau of Mines of the | 
Department of Commerce, in cooperation | 
with the University of Utah, it was an- 
nounced June 14. By far the greater 
portion, 40,881,768 ‘tons, consisted of 
copper ores, while the remainder was 
made up of complex lead-zinc, lead, 
zinc, copper-iron and miscellaneous 
ores. 


The full text of the statement follows: | 

The total tonnage treated, including 
all kinds of ores, was substantially the | 
same as in 1926. A small decrease in 
the tonnage of copper ores treated is 
noted, but there was a large increase in 
the complex lead-zinc ores and zinc ores 
treated. 


Lime Principle Keagents. 

A total of 220,514,373 pounds of | 
reagents was reported consumed in the} 
treatment by flotation of all classes of 
ores. The bulk of this consumption was 
lime, of which 169,926,145 pounds were 
consumed. Pine oils constituted the 
greater portion of the frothing reagents 
used, accounting for 5,064,320 of a total 
of 6,583,151 pounds; appreciable amounts 
of cresols were also used. 


Of the oils used as collecting reagents, | 
coal-tar creosotes and coal tar made up 
2,655,352 of a total of 3,508,993 pounds. | 
Other oils used as collecting reagents | 
were wood-tar creosote, crude oils and| 
petroleum products, blast-furnace oils, 
water-gas oils and tars, and miscellane- 
ous and reconstructed oils. 


Acids Used for Collecting. 


Ethyl xanthates and di-thio-phosphoric 
acids were used as collecting reagents | 
to the extent of 3,319,639 pounds and 
1,932,996 pounds, respectively, and made 
up the great bulk of chemicals used for 
this purpose. Other chemicals used 
were higher xanthates (amyl and butyl), 
thio-carbanilid, alpha -naphthylamine, 
thio-ureas, and oleic acid. 

The acids and alkalis used, in addition 
to the great consumption of lime, were 
comprised of sulphuric acid, hydrochloric 
acid, sodium carbonate, sodium bicar- 
bonate, sodium hydroxide, barium car- 
bonate and cement. Other inorgantic re- 
agents used included sodium sulphide, 
calcium and barium sulphides, copper 
| sulphate, cyanides, sodium sulphite, so- | 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 





Canadian Catch of Séa Fish 
Is Smaller Than Last Year 


Canada’s catch of sea fish for the first 
four months of 1929 totaled approxi- 


mately 100,035,000 pounds, some 15,- | 


400,000 pounds under the figure for the 
corresponding period of 1928, accord- 
ing to information made public by the 
Department of Commerce June 14. The 
full text of the statement follows: 
Better prices prevailing in some in- 
stances this year, however, have brought 
an increasé in landed value of over 
$115,000, to a total of over $3,350,000. 
The April, 1929, catch was 27,527,000 
pounds valued at $1,227,216 as compared 


with April, 1928, figures of 28,669,300 | 


pounds with a landed value of $1,220,305. 


Electric Equipment 


In Demand Abroad 


Apparatus Noted by Com- 
merce Department. 


Exports of electrical equipment con- 


| tinued their gain in April, amounting to 
$12,221,805, an increase of $3,615,985, | 


compared with the corresponding month 


of last year, according to preliminary | 
figures compiled by the electrical divi- | 


sion, Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the statement, made public June 
14, follows: 

The value of the first four months’ 
trade reached $47,941,147, a gain of $13,- 
786,661 over the same period last year. 
The field for radio equipment is con- 
tinuing to expand, evports for April, 
1929, amounting to $287,364 more than 
for the similar month last year, and the 
first four months to $1,861,711 more. 

Shipments of stationary motors, 1 to 


200 horsepower, to Argentina amounted | 
ito $174,806, and those going to Canada 


amounted to $92,919. The United King- 
dom, France, and Chile each took ap- 


| proximately $18,000 of this type of ap- 


paratus, with Mexico and Cuba next in 
importance. Total April exports of this 
commodity amounted to $417,561, an in- 
crease of $198,417. : 

Exports of insulated copper wire and 
cable from the United States during 
April amounted to $468,881, an increase 
of $192,899 compared with the same 
month last year. Exports for the first 
four months of 1929 reached $2,385,485 
in value, which is an increase of $884,422 
in contrast to the same period last year. 
The best markets were in the Western 
Hemisphere, with Canada taking $103,237 
worth, Cuba $61,560, Argentina $38,924, 
Mexico $22,279, and Chile $21,115. How- 
ever, exports of this material to the 
United Kingdom amounted to $57,981 and 
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Inclusion of Safety Codes in All Chiaeabe 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics Proposes Plan as Pro- 
| 


| The writing into all labor agreements 
| and building contracts of the recognized 
|national or local safety codes for the 
| building industry is urged by the Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, Ethelbert 
Stewart, in a statement just made public. 

In cases where there are no national 
or local safety code, Mr. Stewart urges, 
a safety code should be agreed upon be- 


tween the employer or employers’ asso- 
ciation and the employes or employes’ 
association and written into the contract. 


Code as Part of Contract. 


The statement, which will appear in 
the June issue of The Monthly Labor 
Review, follows in full text: 

As is well known, the responsibility 


to the employers by the employes and 
to the employes by the employers. 
“Carelessness” is the one word that cov- 
ers all cases of accidents when the em-| 





viding Security for Worker and Employer. 


ployer is talking. 
utter absence of safety facilities, utter 
neglect of common safety equipment,” is 
the “one answer when workmen are 
talking. 

To those of us who view the matter 
entirely from the outside and who are 
really trying to prevent industrial acci- 
dents, the amount of truth, if any, in 
either one of these stand-pat positions 
is very difficult to ascertain. When the 
employer says you cannot write into a 
safety code protection against the human 
element in accident causation, we who 
view the matter from a purely disinter- 
ested point of view know there is just 
as much human element on the employ- 
ers’ side as on the workers’ side, | 

No doubt ignorance of what consti- 
tutes safety is a major element in in- | 
dustrial accidents in the case not only 
of a vast majority of the contractors, 
particularly the smaller ones, but also | 








[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] | 





“Speeding up and} 


| Rivalry Between Individual Firms in the Same Trade Is | 
Not So Serious a Problem in Merchandising, Ac- 
cording to Specialist of Bureau of Standards. 


is battling with cigarettes—so | 


‘Increasing Export of Radio| 


‘German Dye Trust ' 


In All Lines. 


The annual report of the German dye 
cartel shows clear profits for 1928 of 
118,458,000 marks and a dividend of 12 
| per cent on its common stock, the De- 
partment of Commerce was advised June 
14 by the American trade commissioner 
| at Berlain, William T. Daugherty. (The 
| mark is about 24 cents.) 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The 1928 clear profit is 17,646,000 
| marks more than its corresponding level 
| for 1927 of 100,812,000 marks, when a 
| 12 per cent dividend was also paid. The 





| dye trust administration, however, pre- | 


| ferred to assign an 11,700,000-mark fund 
| to its reserves, bringing the latter up to 
| 200,000,000 marks, and to use another 
| 6,600,000 marks for a pension fund for 
| its employes. This sum is 654,000 marks 
|; more than the increase in clear profits 
| in 1928 over the 1927 net profit figure. 

| Production of the German dye trust 
| was given as improved in all lines, de- 
spite adverse economic influences, par- 
ticularly as they affected German farm- 
ers, who could buy quite as much arti- 
ficial nitrogen fertilizer as in 1927, and 
the textile industry, using dyestuffs, 


pression here in 1928. 

Increased production ‘of atmospheric 
nitrogen was reported by the German dye 
trust in 1928, particularly Leunasalt- 


[Contfxued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


Arguments in Behalf 
Of Carriers Made at 


Grain Rate Hearing 





‘Western Railroads Oppose 
Downward Revision; Pres- 
ent Earnings Said to Be 
Below Fair Return. 


Arguments on behalf of the western 
railroads regatding the Interstate Com- 
merce Comtussion’s proposed revision of 
rates on graifrand grain crop products in 
the western district and for exports were 
continued on June 14 before the members 
of the Commission and a committee of 
| State railroad commissioners sitting with 
them, in Part 7 of Docket No. 17000. 

P. F. Gault, commerce attorney of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, urged 
that in any revision made by the Com- 
mission care should be taken not to re- 
duce the revenues of the roads in west- 
ern trunk line territory. “The carriers 
are not now making a fair return on their 
investment,” he said, “and there should 
not be any reduction in their present 
revenues.” 


Earning Termed Inadequate. 


He said that the carriers in the western 
district as a whole have never earned the 
5% per cent which the Commission under 
| the provisions of the transportation act 
of 1920 has prescribed as a fair return, 
and that rates in the western trunk line 
territory are lower than in other parts 
of the West. As to grain rates, he said, 
this has been caused in part by competi- 
tion with the Canadian railroads and 
with traffic handled via the Great Lakes. 

“We stand by the present method of 
making rates in western trunk line ter- 
ritory,” he said, “and we don’t want any 
of the proportional rates changed.” 

Mr. Gault said that the Northwestern 
in 1928 earned only $20,000,000 net, 
whereas to earn 5% per cent on the 
Commission’s valuation it should have 
earned $33,000,000. He also asked that 
the rates on coarse grains be made the 
same as on wheat, 

J. N. Davis, representing the Chicago, 





{Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Procedure for Recording 
Land Titles Centralized 
The designation of the General Land 


Office as a central office for the record- 
ing of all land titles acquired by the 


various bureaus of the Department of | 


the Interior and the consolidation of the 
title records was announced on June 14 
by the Department. 
in full text, follows: 

Upon the recommendation of Commis- 
sioner Moore, of the General Land Office, 
the Secretary of the Interior on May 
28, 1929, issued an order designating 
the General Land Office, one of the 
bureaus of that Department, as a cen- 
tralized office for the Department to 
record all land titles acquired by the 
several bureaus within the Department, 
and to consolidate the title records. 


Complete 
News Summary 


. « + Of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary is 
classified by topics 
every day for the con- 
venience of the reader. 


Turn to Back Page 





Increasing Profits 


Production Expanded Last Year | Noted in Face of Condition as of 


ete., which suffered a considerable de- | 


The announcement, | 


| 
| 


e ei* | 
Business Activity 


High Money Rates 


| Reserve Board Says Policies | 
Have Been Influence to 
Restrain Industrial 
Overexpansion. 


‘Growth of Bank Loans 
‘On Stocks Is Checked 


‘Production and Trade Not Un- 
favorably Affected by Conser- 
vation Methods Establish- 
ed, It Is Asserted. 


High money rates in effect in the Fed- 
eral Reserve system for the past 18 
months, designed to have a restraining 
influence on bank credit, have resulted 
in a general slowing down of business 
| activity, it was stated June 14 by the! 
Federal Reserve Board in a discussion of | 


money rates made public in the Federal | 
Reserve Bulletin for June. | 

Industrial production, the Board pointed | 
out, was the largest in volume for the| 
first quarter of 1928 than for any pre-| 
vious three-month period, and factory 
pay rolls also were at high level in the | 
spring of the year. | 


Situation Is Summarized. | 


In summarizing the situation the! 
Board said: | 
“The rise in money rates in this coun- | 
try during the past year has been due | 
on one side to the continuously growing 
demand for funds to finance security 
transactions and on the other to the firm 
money policy of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, adopted largely with a view to re- 
straining the rapid growth of security | 
loans. 
“High money rates have had the effect | 
of arresting the growth of bank credit, 
but not until recently the growth of} 
funds used in the stock market. | 








Conservative. Influence. 


“In the.domestic business situation the 
high level of money rates appears to) 
have been a conservative influence work- 
ing against overexpansion without hav-| 
ing a generally unfavorable effect on/| 
production and trade.” 
The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: 

The volume of bank credit outstand- | 
ing has continued to decline in recent | 
weeks. Further reductions in security 
loans and in investments of member 
banks in leading cities have been partly 
offset by a growth in loans for commer- 
cial’ purposes. 

The total volume of loans and invest- 
ments of these banks at the end of May | 
was $600,000,000 lower than in the mid- | 
dle of March and $160,000,000 below a! 
year ago. 

During the same period reserve-bank 
credit outstanding also declined, owing 
chiefly to further additions to the coun- | 
try’s stock of monetary gold. As com- 
pared with a year age, the volume of 
reserve-bank credit in the latter part | 
ae was smaller by about $200,000,- 

While member-bank and reserve-bank | 
credit, including indebtedness of the | 
member banks at the reserve banks, has 
declined, conditions in the money market | 
have remained firm, and interest rates | 
on mést classes of loans have advanced 
further. In the latter part of May, how- 
ever, a considerable liquidation of brok- 
ers’ loans was accompanied by a decline | 
in rates on security loans placed on call. 

It is proposed in this review to pre- 
sent a survey of the existing level of 
money rates, compared with those a 
year ago and in other recent years, and 
to consider ths factors that brought 
about the present position. 

Since the beginning of 1928 rates on 
commercial paper and on acceptances 
have increased by about 2 per cent and | 
the rate on call loans by about 5 per | 
| 











[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Nicaragua Consents 
To Survey for Canal 


‘Engineer Troops to Be Sent to. 
Inspect Proposed Route. | 


The Nicaraguan Government has given | 
its consent to a survey of the prospec- | 
intive canal route through Nicaragua by 
a battalion of United States Army engi- | 
neers. 

Announcement of Nicaraguan consent | 
and other details regarding the sur- 
vey was made by the Department of 
| State June 14, and follows in full text: 


The Department of State telegraphed 
| the American Charge d’Affaires at Man- 
agua, Nicaragua, on June 12 that the 
War Department has notified the Depart- 
ment that the President has authorized 
the dispatch to Nicaragua of a battalion 


gation and survey for the purpose of as- 





proximate cost of a canal route through 
Nicaragua provided for in Public Reso- 
lution. No. 99 of the Seventieth Con- 
gress, 

The Charge d’Affaires was directed so 
to advise the Nicaraguan Government 
requesting its consent that these engi- 
neer troops may take such stations as 
they may choose and conduct such opera- 
tions as may be necessary to serve the 
purpose contemplated, 

The Charge d’Affaires advised the Nic- 
araguan Government as instructed and 








[Continued on Page 8, ‘Column 2.) | 


| proximately $17,000,000. 
|it was believed that, instead of a sur- 


| identified numerous.memoranda and let- 


|heard June 


|a telegram from Paul S. Clapp, man- 
| aging director of the National Electric 


| the N. E. L. A. to educators for attend- 


of Engineer troops to make the investi- | 


certaining the practicability and the ap- | 


Surplus Is Forecast 
To Close Fiscal Year 





June 1 Reverse | 
Anticipations of Deficit. 


President Hoover has received pre- 
liminary estimates as of June 1 from 
the Bureau of the Budget which indi- 
cates that the Department of the Treas- 
ury will have on hand at the close of | 
the current fiscal year from $100,000,000 
to $110,000,000 surplus, it was stated 
orally at the White House, June 14, on 
behalf of the President. 

In February of this year, estimates 
were prepared indicating a deficit of ap- 
At that time 


plus at the close of the present fiscal | 
year, there would be a deficit. 

Efforts were then put in motion to re- 
duce governmental expenses. In the 
meantime, the Federal income has in- 
creased beyond all anticipated estimates. 
If nothing happens within the next 15 
days, a substantial surplus, instead of a 





| deficit, will be returned. 


Exhibits Introduced 
On Utilities Efforts 
To Defeat Legislation 


To Original Phase of In- 


quiry; Payments to Edu- 
cators Clarified. 


Reverting to one of the original phases | 
of its inquiry, the Federal Trade Com- | 
mission on June 14 examined Josiah T. 
Newcomb, Washington counsel for the 
Joint Committee of National Utility 
Associations, as to his efforts to defeat 
legislation considered adverse to public 
power utilities. 

Mr. Newcomb, who testified before 
the Commission moe than a year ago, 


ters dealing with the-actiyities of the 
ot e , . ¢ . 
joint committee which came to his 
attention, ‘and respecting campaigns 
against the Boulder Dam, and Muscle 
Shoals project, the Walsh resolution to 
conduct the present utilities inquiry, 
projected hydroelectric developments on 
Indian reservations, and other activities. 


He also was called upon to identify 
copies of certain letters from his office 
files relating to the Boulder Dam proj- 





| ect and signed by officials of the Depart- 
;ment of the Interior. 


Exhibits Placed in Evidence. 

The hearing was devoted primarily to 
the introduction in evidence of these ex- 
hibits, practically all of which were re- 
lated to previous testimony. Mr. New- 
comb could not identify certain of the 
documents, and explained that much 
memoranda from all over the country 
came to his office and went to his files 
with hardly any notice, 

Mr. Newcomb was the only witness 
14. Thomas W. Martin, | 
president of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany; Logan Martin, vice president, and 
Victor H. Hanson, proprietor and pub- 
lisher of the Birmingham .News and the 
Age-Herald, were scheduled to appear, 
but, on motion of Commission’s Chief 
Counsel Robert E. Healy, will be heard 
on June 19. At that time other wit- 
nesses have been summoned to appear 
in regard to the Commission’s inquiry 
into the financing of the Mobile Press. 

There also was introduced in evidence | 


Light Association, correcting an errone- 
ous impression as to payments made by 


ing meetings of the associations as reim- 
bursements for expenses, and compensa- 
tion for technical studies and research. 
A former exhibit on this matter, intro- 
duced on June 12, was withdrawn, and 
another submitted, to correct the record. 
The first exhibit, and newspaper ar-| 
ticles reporting it, ‘t was pointed out, | 
construed it as meaning that approxi- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


New Methods Sought 
For Reapportionment 


Iuquiry Propased on Problems | 
In House Allotment. 


The creation of a joint congressional 
committee on reapportionment methods | 
was proposed in a resolution (S. J. Res. | 
59), introduced inthe Senate on June} 
|14 by Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
| Michigan, co-author of the census-reap- 
| portionment bill (S. 812) which ‘has been | 
| passed by the Senate and House and} 
| sent to the President. | 
| It is proposed that this committee be | 
directed to make “a complete study and | 
‘investigation of the entire problem of | 
| methods of apportionment, inclyding the 
consideration of constitutional as well as 
mathematical objectives.” 

The resolution reads in full text as 
| follows: 
| Whereas every decennial: reapportion- 
ment of Representatives presents to the | 
Congress the responsibility of determin- | 
‘ing the method to be used in dealing 
with reapportionment remainders; and 

Whereas there are various standard | 
mathematical methods of apportionment, | 
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Congress Gives 
Final Approval 


To Farm Relief 


Senate Adopts Conference 
Report, 74 to 8, Sending 
Measure to President 
For Action. 


Provision Is Made 


For Federal Board 


Controversial Export Deben- 
ture Plan Eliminated; Rec- 


ord Vote Not Taken 
In House. 


The Senate on June 14 adopted the 
conference report on the farm relief bill 
(H. R. 1) by a record vote of 74 to 8, 
thus completing the legislative action in 
the measure and sending it to the Presi- 
dent. As finally agreed upon by the 
House and Senate the controversial ex- 
port debenture provision was eliminated 
from the bill. President Hoover, who re- 
ceived the bill June 14 conferred briefly 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, and it was announced 
orally that the measure would be con- 
sidered by the Department before Mr. 


_Trade Commission Reverts | Hoover acted. 


The bill provides for the creation of 
a Federal Farm Board of nine members, 
including the Secretary of Agriculture 
as a member ex-officio, with one of the 
members to be designated as chairman 
by the President. The eight appointed 
members of the board will serve for 
six years at salaries of $12,000 per an- 
num. The board is authorized to make 
loans for agricultural cooperative organ- 
izations and commodity _ stabilization 
corporations out of a revolving fund of 
$500,000,000. 

House Rejected Debenture Plan. 


The stabilization corporations are to be 
empowered to acquire and store surplus 
agricultural commodities in order to 
bring about orderly marketing conditions 
and to act as selling agents for the co- 
operatives. (The full text of the bill as 
passed was printed. in the United States 


| Daily of June 7). 


The conference report which the Sen- 
ate adopted on June 14 was the identical 
report. it had rejected previously by @ 
margin of three votes, at which time the 
advocates of the export debenture provi- 
sion had insisted that the Senate refuse 
to give up that provision until the House 
had taken a record vote upon it. The 
House subsquently rejected the debenture 
on a record vote. 

Vote Is 74 to 8. 

The vote on the adoption of the con- 

ference report was as follows: 


Yeas (74): 7 
Republicans (47): Allen, Bingham, 
Borah, Brookhart, Burton, Capper, 


Couzens, Cutting, Dale, Deneen, Edge, 
Fess, Frazier, Gillett, Glenn, Goff, Golds- 
borough, Greene, Hastings, Hatfield, He- 
bert, Howell, Johnson, Jones, Kean, 
Keyes, McNary, Metcalf, Moses, Norris, 
Nye, Oddie, Patterson, Reed, Robinson of 
Indiana, Sackett, Schall, Shortridge, 
Smoot, Steiwer, Thomas of Idaho, Town- 
send, Vandenberg, Walcott, Warren, 
Waterman, Watson. 

Democracts (27): Ashurts, Bratton, 
Broussard, Connally, Dill, Fletcher, 
George, Glass, Harris, Harrison, Hawes, 
Hayden, Heflin, McKellar, Overman, 
Ransdell, Robinson of Arkansas, Shep- 
pard, Simmons, Smith, Steck, Swanson, 
Thomas of Oklahoma, Trammell, Tyson, 
Wagner, Walsh of Montana, 


Nays (8): 

Republicans (3), LaFollette, Norbeck, 
Pine. 

Democrats (5), Blease, Caraway, 
Copeland, Walsh of Massachusetts, 
Wheeler. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Hamburg Has Largest 
Egg Refrigerator 


Loads of 1,000 Tons Daily 
Handled by Modern Equipment 


Hamburg, Germany, possesses the 
largest egg refrigerator in the world 
and the largest cold storage plant on the 
continent of Europe, the American Con- 
sul General at Hamburg, G. Bie Ravndal, 
advised the Department of Commerce 
June 14. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s statement follows: 

The building, which has been in use 
for the last two years, consists of 10 
stories above ground and is equipped 
with the most up-to-date appliances. 
Russia, China and Belgium are the chief 
sources of imports of eggs into Ham- 
burg, Denmark supplying only small 
quantities. In addition to inland con- 
sumption, exports extend to all Central 
European countries. By far the largest 
consumer is England, to which country 
a considerable portion of the cold stor- 
age eggs is exported. 

Imported eggs are brought to Ham- 
burg in specially-constructed refrigera- 
tor steamers. The cold-storage cars of 
the Soviet Union have a direct approach 
to the refrigerator building. Loads of 
1,000 tons per day can be handled by 
means of up-to-date discharging and 
loading equipment at the Ross Quay 
from the vessels to the shore. Packed 
in cases of 1,440 each, refrigerated eggs 
are loaded and stored and brought to 
market for daily consumption. Hard- 
frozen eggs are previously broken open 
in the countries of origin, frozen and 
then sealed in tons of 100 eggs each. 
They are used mostly in large bakeries, 
confectioneries and the like. The turn- 
over of the refrigerator at en 


burg’s business, 


Lyonsenents an important factor of Ham- 


st 
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Present Day Trend 
In Chile Said to Be 


Toward Manufacture 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Greatest Increase Noted in 
Tobacco and Textile In- 
dustries; Invested 


_ Capital Larger. 


The present-day trend towards Chilean 
industrialization, with the social, politi- 
eal and economic changes attendant 
thereto, presents an illustrative example 
of the steady progress that is being 
achieved by that nation, the commercial 
attache at Santiago, Ralph H. Acker- 
man, reports to the Department of Com- 
merece. 

The Department’s statement 
June 14 follows in full text: 

The predominant industries of Chile are 
mining and agriculture. In relative im- 
portance the two differ in that mineral 
products are of chief importance in the 
export trade while agricultural and pas- 
toral products represent the greater eco- 
nomic undertakings from a domestic 
point of view. ~ 


issued 


The benefits that accrue to Chile from | 


the development of mineral resources are 
largely found in the export duties levied, 
principally those upon nitrates, in the 
general labor costs paid to native labor 
and in the permanent improvements 
made in the different sections of the 
country by additional plant equipment, 
roads, railways and other manifestations 
of large scale mining operations. 
Agricultural and pastoral enterprises 
attain their greatest relative position in 
the central.and southern sections of the 
country. The leading exports of the na- 
tion are nitrates, copper, iodine, raw 
wool, meat, barley, oats, and beans, peas 
and lentils. These products comprised 
85 per cent of the total exports in 1927; 
the three first named alone—all products 


of ‘the mines—accounting for 79 per cent. group of the National Council of Amer- | 


Chief Products Imported. 


There were no manufactured products 
of importance in the export trade with 
the exception of wine, the local produc- 
tion and exportation of which is on the 
increase. Yet, owing to the low prices 


obtained, the total value of wine exports | 
is not sufficient to give them a place} 
among the items of major importance. | 
The chief products imported during 1927) 
were cotton fabrics, sacks for nitrate,) 


iron and steel manufactures, railway sup- 


plies and tools, automobiles, sugar, ma- | 


chinery and tools for manufacturing, 
mining machinery, crude petroleum, cat- 
tle, electrical apparatus, and wool fab- 
ries. 

Accurate statistics relative to the pro- 
duction and capital investment in Chilean 
industries are not available. Realization 
of the fact that the statistics regularly 
published relative to these two items 
were incomplete and inaccurate had led 
the statistical office of Chile to discon- 
tinue, for the present, their publication. 
The data available do, however, serve 
as a basis sufficient to show with reason- 
able accuracy the present trends of 
Chilean industrial development. 

Of the principal industries now oper- 
ating in Chile, according to this data, 
the greatest percentage of increase since 


1920 is noted in tobacco and textiles, al- | 
though these are by no means the chief 


industries in point of volume and produc- 
tion. Manufacturers have been steadily 
increasing. In 1925 production as a 


whole was 48 -per cent greater than in} 


1920 and two and one-half times that of 
1912. The total horsepower reported to 
be used in industry was 53 per cent 
greater in 1925 than in 1920, and nearly 
six times that used in 1912. 


The total number of employes has in- | 


creased but slightly in recent years, be- 
ing 8 per cent greater in 1926 than in 
1920, but 3 per cent less than in 1912. 
This change is accounted for in part by 
the more complete data available in 1926 
and in part by the fact that, in 1926, 
large manufacturing establishments 
were separated in the statistical data 
from the small shops of little individual 
importance. Another standard which 
demonstrates the general increase is 
found in the statistics relative to the 
consumption of raw materials. This 
consumption was grater by 179 per cent 
in 1925 than in 1913. Throughout the 
entire period, Chile has furnished ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the total of 
the raw materials used. 

The latest available data collected by 
the Chilean Government pertaining to 
capital invested in industry shows a 236 


per cent increase in 1925 over 1912, and | 


133 per cent increase for the same year 
over - 1920. 
ists to care for reasonable industrial ex- 
pansion. In fact, it is noticeable that 


In recent years there is a tendency to di- | 


vert local capital from mining industries 
and to invest it in manufacturing enter- 
prise. 
ficulty in obtaining sufficient 
within their own country, 


capital 


Greece and Russia Sign 
Most-favored-nation Treaty 
A most-favored-nation commercial 

treaty between Greece and Soviet Russia 

granting certain tariff concessions has 
been signed at Athens, the commercial 
atache at Athens, Gardner Richardson, 
has cabled the Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The new treaty is to remain in effect 
for one year from the caie of the ex- 
change of ratifications, and indefinitely 
thereafter subject to termination upon 
three months’ notice, 

The treaty grants certain tariff con- 
cessions to Greek currants and silkworm 
eggs imported into Russia, and provides 
for the diplomatic immunity of the chief 
of the commercial delegation. 


Australian Radio Festival 
Visited by 60,000 Persons 


Melbourne’s fifth radio festival was 
the most successful exposition ever held 
in that Australian city, in the opinion 
of the committee and firms who took 
part in it recently, the trade commis- 
sioner at Melbourne, S, R. Peabody, in- 
formed the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

The exposition of radio products was 
the largest of its kind yet held; there 
were over 65 stands, with about 36 ex- 
hibitors. Most prominent stands were 
the American, Netherland and Austra- 
lian, 

Dealers reported sales most satisfac- 
tory at the exposition, and financial re- 
turns also were said to cover expenses. 
_ More ade persons are estimated 


Sufficient loc@l capital ex- | 


Responsible parties find little dif- | 
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Higher Duties Asked on Cotton Cloth, 
Rugs, Thread, and Colored Yarns| Seek’ Lower Tariff 


Minimum Levy Suggested at Senate Hearing for Certain’ On Sumatra Tobacco Revision Requested in Schedules for Carbon Tissue, 
Textiles; Tax Favored on New Type of Velvet. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


said, adding that in his opinion the ag- 


ricultural interests have been treated! duties asked for would make the aver-| 


unfairly. 


Senator Harrison’s assertion that the| domestic production the average would | 


farmers have been treated unfairly with 
respect to tariff legislation was denied 
by Senstor Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, 
cited many instances in which, he said, 
the farmer has been given consideration 
in framing tariff schedules. 

Increases additional to those in the 


and continuance of present duty on tire 
fabric were asked by spokesmen for cot- 
ton manufacturers. There was a request 
also that the House bill rate of 2 cents 
a pound on wiping cloths, covered by the 
sundries schedule, be raised to 4 cents. 

A spokesman for importers declared 
that many cotton goods rates in the 
House bill are unjustified, and asserted 


needs little or no protection. About fifty 
witnesses have asked to be heard by the 
subcommittee on cotton goods duties. 


Farmers Given Consideration, 
|Declares Senator Fess 


The members of the committee are: 
|Senators Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 


| 


mont; Sackett (Rep.), of Kentucky; 
Simmons (Dem.), of North Carolina, and 
George (Dem.), of Georgia. In line with 
{instructions from the main committee 
| Witnesses speaking at the hearings were 
; put under oath. 

| _The first witness on the cotton sched- 
ule was Frederic B. Shipley, of New 
York City, who spoke for the cotton 





jican Importers and Traders. He de- 
|clared that many of the cotton manu- 
factures rates in the House bill are un- 


= 
said, would support in detail his claim. 


Little Protection 
|Said to Be Needed 


“We will show that American cotton 
manufacturers need little or no protec- 
tion, he said. Reasons for this, he as- 


material and lower basic manufacturing 
costs than abroad. The witness declared 
that the latter had been proved by an 
| official investigation made during the 
| Taft administration. Wage costs per 





| said. 
greater use of the best 
machinery, like automatic looms, in 
American mills. Another reason, 
said, is the fact ‘that importations of 
cotton cloth amount to only eight- 


labor-saving 


consumption. Of goods of less 
40s count importations amount to only 
twenty-seven ten-thousandths of 


|exportations greatly exceed importations 
and have been larger since 1875, Amer- 
ican mills export in large quantities to 
Canada in competition with British mills 
despite tariff preferentials for the latter, 
he asserted. 

N “And now,” he asserted, “we are send- 
ing quantities of goods to Great Britain, 
our greatest competitor, which is like 
| carrying coals to Newcastle.” 

The rates in the bill are misleading 
jand do not disclose the full measure of 
| protection that would be given, said he. 
Costs of bringing in and handling im- 
portations give domestic producers in- 
visible and incidental protection of 8 to 
10 per cent, regardless of duties, he 
jargued. Since the war, he said, domes- 
| tie costs of finishing, dyeing and bleach- 
ing have become 30 to 50 per cent less 
than in Europe. He gave as reason 
for this combinations of European dye- 
|stuffs producers for raising and con- 
itrolling prices. ° 

| “Have we no dyestuffs combinations?” 





Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North Caro- 


lina, inquired. 

“Not in the manner of the European 
|combinations,” the witness replied. 
| “If there are no combinations with 
lrelation to prices here the product is 
|about the only one not so affected,” said 
the North Carolina Senator. 

The witness declared that the supple- 
mentary duties on cloth made _ with 
looms of eight-harnesses, jacquard and 
|swivel attachments or by the use of 
{two or more kinds or colors of filling 
are wholly unjustified. Swivels are not 
used in this country, he said. He ob- 
jected also to a 60 per cent on cloth 
made of cotton and wool mixtures. 
| “Our manufacturers are absolute mas- 
|ters of the domestic market,” said the 
witness in conclusion, 


|Minimum Levy 


On Goods Proposed 


Robert Amory, of Boston, Mass., asked 
|}on behalf of the national council of 
| American cotton manufacturers for ad- 
| ditional or higher duties than are pro- 
| vided by the House bill in some cases 
and for some specific “catch-all” mimi- 
}mums supplementary to ad valorem du- 


| ties in the bill. The effect of ad valorem| (d) of paragraph 904 of the House bill. ¢. ig 


| rates, in section 904, would be to lower 


present duties on sore low-count g00ds, | wi}] continue during June 15 into the| orally, the subcommittee 


he declared. This was because, he ex- 
| plained, the value of different cloths of 
| the same yarn counts often varies con- 
| siderably. He proposed that this be met 
by adding to section (a) of paragraph 
904 of the bill the words, “Provided 
that none of the foregoing shall pay less 
duty than 55/100 of 1 per cent per aver- 
age number per pound.” 


He proposed that in section (ce) of the 
Same paragraph the beginning ad valo- 
rem duty on printed, dyed or colored 
cloth of yarn not finer than No. 90 be 
| 20 instead of 16 per cent and that on 
cloths of yarns finer than 90s be 51% 
| instead of 47!% as in the bill. He asked 
| that there be added a provision saying 
| that “in no case shall the duty in this 
paragraph 904 be less than 5 cents a 
pound,” 

The witness urged that the 25 per 
|cent duty now on tire fabrics (put on 
| the free list by the Hawley bill) be: re- 
| tained and that the duty on cotton cloth- 
ing and wearing apparel be 45 per cent. 
| The last is now 35 and this is raised to 
| 34% per cent by the Hawley bill. 
| Mr. Amory stated that duties imposed 
on cotton cloth importations in 1927 


| averaged 29.15 per’ cent ad valorem, and | 


j that the rates in the Hawley bill ap- 


that the domestic cotton goods industry | 


|cut, chairman; Greene (Rep.), of Ver-| 


justified and he asked for four weeks’ | 
time for preparing a brief which, he| 


serted, are aaivlability of cheaper raw | 


| units of production are less in the United | 
States despite higher wages here, he | 
This, he claimed, is because of | 


he | 


; ; 1 per | 
cent, said the witness, who added that | 


|average 35.05 per cent. The additional 


age on importations 36.13 per cent and 
if the rates were applied to the entire 


be 17.41 per cent, he said. 
| The witness recommended that the 


who re-| duty on wiping rags (now 10 per cent) 


;ad valorem and made 2 cents a pound 
jin section 1555 of the Hawley bill) be 
| 4 cents a pound. 

He declared that “a great many mil- 
lion pounds” are coming in chiefly from 


i 


sales of thread waste by southern mills. 

“Are your mills running at full time 
now ?” Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 
| necticut, asked the witness. 


'E 


1 
‘ 


“In the fine goods district of New| 


ngland the mills are running at only 


| Amory replied. 

| “Is the industry distinctly worse off 
| than in 1922?” the Senator asked. 
Some Improvement 

| Noted Since 1926 


The witness said that income tax fig- 


ures of the Treasury Department showed | 


that its profits averaged only 1.75 per 


| dicated, there has been some improve- 
| ment. 

was asked. 

| “Statistics covering stocks of mer- 
| chandizing show that overproduction has 


|not amounted to more than 4 or 5} 
He added that! 
\if there were day-shift operations only | 


}per cent,” he replied. 


| there would be no overproduction. 


| ] believe there is less overproduction | 


|capacity in cotton goods than in most} 
| industries,” declared the wintess in an-| 
|swer to a question. “The capacity is not 
| used as intelligently as it might be.” 

“T have been told,” remarked Senator 


that are up to date and well managed 


|are making profits but that in many| 


| mills the machinery is old and obsolete.” 

“I don’t know of any better kept up 
mills or more modern mills in any indus- 
{try than those in the fine goods branch 
of our cotton manufacturing,” Mr. Am- 
ory replied. 

Hatton Lovejoy, of La Grange, Ga.| 
speaking for several companies manu- | 
facturing, in southern mills, 
low-count cloths for wiping use, urged | 


|adoption of the provision fixing 5 cents| 


a pound as a minimum duty on all cloths. | 
He complained of cotton wipers importa- | 
tions from Japan. A cloth similar to 


Czechoslovakia, he stated. He also sup- 
ported the request for a 4 cents a pound 
|duty on wiping rags. Manufacture of 
| wiping cloth has developed in this coun- 


the witness stated. 


Cost of Making Rugs 
‘In Japan Compared 


Mr. Lovejoy brought to the attention 
of the Committee, specimens of “looper 


rugs made by one of the Callaway mills. | 


| Since the House hearing, he said, one of 
| the mills’ salesmen had found on retail 
in Detroit a rug from Japan that had 
| been made in imitation of the Callaway 
mills product. The imported rugs sold 
at 70 cents each while it cost the Ameri- 


can mill $1.30 to $1.40 each to produce | 


its rugs and send them to Detroit. 

Horace B. Cheney, 
|Conn., representing the Silk Association 
of America, called attention to a pile 
|fabric velvet made of cotton and rayon. 
It is a new product, he said. He asked 
that it be covered in the cotton schedule 
for the reason that the material 
|chief value is cotton. He recommended 


that it be put under a duty of 70 per} 


cent. 


\Imports of Thread 
Said to Be Growing 


R. GC. Kerr, of the American Thread 
Company, complained of increased im- 
|portations of erocheting and @arning 
ithread, which has occurred, he said, de- 
spite decreasing domestic consumption. 
He asked that the duty be made 1% cent 
|a 100 yards with a minimum ad valorem 
of 25 and a maximum of 37 per cent.} 
‘The House bill carries a duty of 25 per| 
\eent.. The present duty is % of 1 cent a| 
/100 yards with a 20 per cent minimum 
and a maximum _of 35 per cent. What he| 
proposed would put the sewing thread | 
|duty on parity with that on yarns, the 
j witness said. 
{| Albert R. White, of Taunton, Mass.,| 
| speaking for the National Association of 
| Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, asked that | 
|the supplementary duty on venetians be} 
| raised from 10 to 20 per cent ad valo- 
rem. He declared that the present sup-| 
| plementary duty, continued in the House | 
bill, does not protect domestic finishers | 
from British competition. He asked also| 
| that a supplementary duty of 10 per cent 
| be put on organdies and that the supple-| 
|mentary duty on warp prints be made| 





| 25 per cent and that on surface prints| , 


| be 20 per cent. He suggested that these | 
| goods and rates be specified in section 


| The hearings on the cotton schedule | 


| week of June 17, 


New Broadcasting Stations 
Planned in Czechoslovakia 


Plans for the extension of radio serv- 
ice in Czechoslovakia this year include 
the construction of two new broadcast- 
ing stations of 60 kilowatts, or possibly 
the construction of one large station of 
120-kilowatt capacity, in the vicinity of 
Prague, at an estimated cost of $470,588, 
according to a report from consul gen- 
eral at Prague, A. C. Frost, made public 
June 14 by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


ling is projected in connection with the 


as soon as a definite decision has been 
jreached as to the site. 


administration of Czechoslovakia Posts 
and Telegraphs at Podebrady, Bohemia, 





| Plied to the same importations would| during 1929, 


House bill on cotton cloth and clothing | J4pan and this interferes largely with) 


0 to -75 per cent of full time,” Mr.| 


}eent of sales in 1926. Since then, he in- | 


“Has there been overproduction?” he | 


Simmons, “that those fine good mills | 


extremely | T 


that made in this country comes from! 


tenths of 1 r -€ - \try in the last five years and the output | 
fe Pap zonmtvek tenet Gommentic Fi now about 2,000,000 pounds a year,} 


| 


of Manchester, | 


of | 


lasked a decrease in the present duty. 


| ten. briefs, both for and against an in- 


present Brno, Moravia, station, and re- | 
quests for construction bids will be made |js reported to be that cheese branded “full | have been tempted to try this experiment 
on account of the heavy fat content of | 


A double radiotelegraph station for} 
short waves will also be built by the| 


| Domestic Producers 


Senate Subcommittee Is Told 
Reduction Would Aid the 
Five-cent Cigar In- 

dustry. 


Reduction in the tariff rate on Sumatra 
wrapper tobacco was asked by farmers | 
and cigar manufacturers appearing be- 
fore the subcommittee No. 2 of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance June 14 at a 
| hearing on the schedule of tobacco and 
| manufacturers of, in the tariff bill (H. 
H. 2667). One witness asked for an in- 
crease in the import duty. 

Principal argument of the witnesses 
appearing in favor of a reduction was 
that such action would aid the 5-cent 


cigar industry of the United States. Wit- 
nesses pointed out that this industry has | 
been struggling for several years to sup- 
ply a 5-cent cigar equal to that before 
the war. 

Following adjournment it was stated | 
orally on behalf of the subcommittee that 
witnesses not heard on June 14 would be 
| given opportunity to be heard on June 
|15, and that after completing hearing 
of the tobacco schedule the spirits, wines, 
land other beverages schedule would be 


|taken up, with the intention of finishing 
| both schedules June 15. 


Opposes Increase. 

Nathan I. Birjur, New York City, 
representing the National Cigar Leaf To- | 
bacco Association, testified that the} 
amendment of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means increasing the tariff on 
imported wrapper would jeapordize the 
revenue on cigars. 

An’ increased duty would aggravate 
the present overproduction, and would 
make losses to planters greater, espe-| 
cially among the tobacco producers in} 
| the Connecting Valley, who at present 
| are not receiving fair prices, in the opin- 
lion of Leslie W. Newberry, South Wind- 
| sor, Conn., who spoke for a committee of 
| independent tobacco farmers. * 

If the stalk tobacco farmers were) 
able to produce a dependable supply of 
sun-grown wrapper, he testified, his com- 
| mittee would ask for an increased tariff. 
'He explained that the trend which has} 
made the production of “national brand” 
cigars dominant has eliminated the mar- 
ket for stalk wrappers. 

Since relief was obtained through a 
eduction of internal revenue tax, Mr.| 
the production of 
Although | 
domestic binder and filling are put in| 
these low-priced cigars, proponents of 
low tariff on wrappers allege that 
| Sumatra tobacco Is necessary. 


Newberry recalled, 
|5-cent cigars has increased. 





Sumatra Wrappers Needed. 

This argument was borne out by Harry 
|I. Bobrow, of Bobrow Bros., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., who said that his company | 
must have Sumatra wrapper in order to 
make e of the principal cigars pro- 
duced by the corporation. He said that 
with protective tariff cigars would be 
manufactured at a loss. Domestic to- 
bacco planters, Mr. Bobrow testified, can- 
not raise as good wrapper tobacco as} 
that ‘produced in Sumatra. 

Mr. Bobrow recalled that his corpo- 
ration had tried to use the Florida wrap- 
per. As soon as the dealer hears that 
the cigars are wrapped in Florida to- 
bacco, the witness said. he immediately 
wants to sell them at $5 or $6 less per 
1,000. 

The old-time 5-cent cigar has come 
back, equal in volume and quality to 
that of pre-war days, a representative of | 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc., Harvey L. Hirst, 
Philadelphia, Pa., told the subcommit- 
tee. Proponents of the tariff increase, 
he testified, would throw the 5-cent cigar 
out of business. The margin of profit in 
producing these cigars, he explained, is | 
getting dangerously near the cost of pro- 
duction. 

All the dirt farmers raising tobacco, 
|Mr. Hirst said, would be benefited by a 
decrease in import duty, rather than an | 
increase. Five-cent cigar manufacturers | 
must give smokers a cigar that will 
burn and give satisfaction, one that they 
|will smoke, he said. “They will not 


|smoke Florida-wrapped cigars,” he said. 


Favors’ Lower Tariff. 
Cyrus H. Good, Lancaster, Pa., repre- 
|senting the Lancaster County Tobacco 
| Growers’ Association, who said that he 
also represented a witness who could 
not be present, Milton R. Rinck, Lan- 
easter Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade, | 





Lower tariff on Sumatra wrapper to-| 
bacco, Mr. Good testified, would increase | 
importation, increase the manufacture | 
of a better cigar for the same money, | 
and in this wav improve the condition 
of raisers of filler tobacco, 

Upon question of the chairman, Sen- 
ator Shortridge (Rep.), of California, 
as to whether a proponent of increased 
tariff were present, Martin W. Monroe, | 
banker and farmer growing wrapper 
tobacco, of Quincy, Fla., took the stand. 
Mr. Monroe said that he thought that 
the dutv on Sumatra wrapper tobacco 
should be increased to an “irreducible 
minimum” of $3.50. The present duty 
is $2.10. That proposed in the House 
tariff bill now before the Senate is $2.50. 
The witness said that he wanted a pro- 
tective tariff that is a “protective” 


Following the taking of testimony | 
accepted writ- 


| 


crease in duty, for the record. 


| aden 
|New Variety of Cheese 


Shipped hy New Zealand 


A new kind of New Zealand cheese has 
jrecently found its way to the British 
market, and from now on is expected to 
come in increasing quantities, according 
|to “The Garocer” in London, transmitted 
|to the Department of Commerce by As- 
| sistant Trade Commissioner Frank Mes- 
|senger at that city. The Department’s 
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At Hearing Before Senate Committee 


Decorative Sheets, and Other Varieties. 


The subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance presided over by Sen- 
ator Deneen (Rep.), of Illinois, contin- 
ued June 14 its hearings on the paper 
schedules of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 
with the intention of completing its ses- 
sions by the end of the week. 

Pursuant to an agreement reached by 
the Finance Committee at a meeting 
early in the day, all witnesses are being 
sworn before their testimony is taken. 


Added Levy Asked 
On Wall Paper 


Henry Burn, representing the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., testified before the Com- 
mittee on the wallpaper schedules. 

“We ask that you let the 30 per cent 
ad valorem duty stand, and add to that 
144 cents a pound as well,” stated Mr. 
Burn. 

Questioned by Senator Couzens (Rep.), 
of Michigan, the witness was unable to 
estimate production costs in his industry 
in this country and abroad, nor could he 
supply any record of wall-paper imports. 
Senator Couzens and Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, agreed that 
without this information, there was little 
ground to support the plea for an in- 
crease, 

Mr. Burn emphasized that throughout 
the industry labor was given 50 weeks’ 
wages a year regardless of actual work- 
ing time, a practice not followed in Ger- 
many, the major competing country. 

Maintenance of the tariff on carbon 
tissue, without the upward revision car- 
ried in the House bill, was urged by 
George F. Malcolm, of Boston, Mass., 
chairman of the tariff committee of the 
American Carbon Paper Manufacturers, 
representing 26 manufacturers. 


Higher Rate Opposed 


For Carbon Tissue 


“We have noted the proposed change 
in paragraph 1304 of the tariff act of 
1922 in connection with carbon tissue, 
which provides for a change from 6 cents 
per pound and 15 per centum ad valorem | 
to 6 cents per pound and 20 per centum 
ad valorem, on tissue paper weighing not 
over 6 pounds to the ream,” he said. 
“This is an increase of 5 per centum ad 
valorem over the tariff act of 1922, and 
we fee! that this increase is entirely un-| 
warranted so far as carbon tissue is con- | 
cerned. | 

“Many kinds of tissue are classified 





Mexican Revenues 
Exceed Estimates 


—,—__—_—_— 


Deficit Avoided by Large) 
Allowance in Budget 
For Reduction. 


Mexico’s tax receipts for 1928 amounted | 
to 300,506,615 pesos, an increase, over 
budget estimates, of 10,506,615 pesos, ac- 
cording to a report from Consul Charles 
W. Lewis, jr., Mexico City, made public 
by the Department of Commerce June 14. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

This increase was declared effected 
without the imposition of new taxes or 
the increasing of current tax rates and 
despite a heavy decline in revenue from 
petroleum production and export taxes. 
Rather, the Ministry explains, the satis- 
factory result was obtained by calculat- 
ing estimated receipts on a basis mate- 
rially lower than the average of actual 
collections for several years previous, or, 
in other words, by allowing a wide mar- 
gin for decreases in revenue consequent 
upon the unsatisfactory economic condi- 
tions prevailing in the country. 

The estimate of revenue for the year 
1927 contemplated receipts of 334,342,229 
pesos, but, as a matter of fact, receipts 
only reached 306,872,517 pesos, or a dif- 
ference of 27,469,712 pesos. Similar con- 
ditions prevailed during recent previous 
years, with the invariable result that 
there was a deficit. It was with a view 
of avoiding a repetition of this situation 
that the Ministry of Finance prepared 
its estimates for fhe year 1928 on a very 
conservative basis. 


Expense Budget Reduced. 

In. keeping with the policy just indi- | 
cated, the Ministry of Finance also re- | 
duced estimates of expenditures, from | 
318,720,509 pesos in 1927 to 291,117,769 | 
pesos in 1928. While no statistics are | 
as yet available showing actual expen- | 
ditures for the year 1926, in October of | 
that year the Ministry issued a state- | 
ment to the effect that expenditures | 
would probably amount to 296,000,000 | 
pesos. | 

Receipts from import duties in 1927 | 
amounted to 64,983,871 pesos. The Gov- | 
ernment estimated that revenue from | 
this source in 1928 would total some- | 
what less, 63,179,661 pesos, whereas | 
actual receipts amounted to 73,822,291 
pesos, or an increase above estimated of | 
10,642,630. The Ministry of Finance at- | 
tributes this result in part to an increase 
in the purchasing power of the masses 
and in part to greater confidence on the 
part of commercial interests. 

Receipts from the income tax also in- 
creased materially above estimates due, 
it is said, to improved methods of col- 
lecting. Revenue from this source in 
1928 amounted to 19,273,036 pesos, as 
compared with estimates of 15,999,993 
pesos and collections in 1927 of 17,460,- 
825 pesos. 

The Government estimated that 13,- 
143,867 pesos would be derived from the 
tax on petroleum production, but instead 


for duty under paragraph 1304. The do- 
mestic manufacturers of carbon paper 
are concerned only in so far as this para- 
graph relates to the rate of duty on car- 
bon tissue, and it is of great importance 
to us that there be no increase in the 
rate of duty on carbon tissue. 


“The American tissue manufacturers 


papers in the United States with the ex- 
ception of 49/100 of 1 per cent, or 
they supply 99.51 per cent of the entire 
consumption of all tissue papers in the 
United States. It seems to us that an 
industry that can boast of controlling 
99.51 per cent of the entire United 


sues has no cause for complaint regard- 
ing competition from foreign countries. 

“The industry of making tissue paper 
in the United States is not being, and 
is not likely to be, injured by the reason 


carbon tissues from abroad, as the im- 
ported paper is only purchased by the 
American carbon paper manufacturers 
where there is no comparable substi- 
tute. 


_ “If it is felt that it is necessary to 
increase the duty on some class or 
classes of paper other than carbonizing 
tissue, we would respectfully request 
that carbon tissue be given a separate 


Mr. Malcolm proposed classification un- 
der paragraph 1404 rather than 1304 of 
the 1922 act. Paragraph 1404 would 
then read as follows: 

Par, 1404. Papers commonly or commer- 
cially known as tissue paper, stereotype 
paper, and coyping paper, india and bible 
paper, condenser paper, bibulous paper, 
pottery paper, tissue paper for waxing, and 


not specifically provided for, colored 
uncolored, printed or unprinted, weighing 
not over 6 pounds to the ream, and 
whether in sheets or any other form, 6 
cents per pound and 20 per centum ad 
valorem; weighing over 6 pounds and 
less than 10 pounds to the’ ream, 5 cents 
per pound and 15 per centum ad valorem; 
carbon paper coated and uncoated, weigh- 
ing not over 6 pounds to the ream, and 
whether in reams or any other form, 6 
cents per pound and 15 per centum ad 
valorem; weighing over 6 pounds and 
less than 10 pounds to the ream, 5 cents 
per pound and 15 per centum ad valorem; 
weighing 10 pounds and less than 12 
pounds to the ream, 3 cents per pound and 
15 per centum ad valorem; weighing 12 
pounds and less than 17 pounds to the 
ream, 2 cents per pound and 15 per centum 
ad valorem; weighing 17 pounds and less 
than 20 pounds to the ream, 15 per centum 
ad valorem; india and bible paper weigh- 
ing 10 pounds or more and less than 18 
pounds to the ream, 4 cents per pound and 
15 per centum ad valorem; crepe paper, 
commonly or commercially so known, in- 
cluding paper ecreped or partly creped in 
any manner, 6 cents per pound and 15 per 
centum ad valorem. 

D. S. Van Wyck, speaking for the 
American Paper & Pulp Association, 
asked ‘for an opportunity to study the 


brackets than those 


used. 


now commonly 


bracket on india ‘and bible paper, on 
which a duty of 4 cents per pound and 


changed from 10 to 18 pounds to the 
ream, to 10 to 22 pounds. 


and Coated Paper Company asked for 
changes in paragraph 1405. relating to 


to designate decorative paper. Further, 


crease over the existing specific rate of 
is insufficient protection. 


Company in South Lee, Mass., protested 
against reductions made by the House 
on sensitized paper to be employed in 
photography and 
paper to be sensitized for photographic 
use. On the former the House placed 
30 per cent ad valorem instead of. 3 
cents a pound and 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem;'on the latter, 5 per cent ad 
| valorem instead of 3 cents a pound and 
|15 per cent ad valorem. 
|asked that the old rate be retained. 

| . The same clause was discussed by Per- 


America, New York City, who said that 


| to the chemical type of coating. He 





Paper Sought 


control the entire consumption of tissue | 


States consumption of light weight tis- | 


of importation into the United States of | 


classification, which we propose Below.” | 


all*paper similar to any of the foregoing, | 
or | 


amendment proposed by Mr. Malcolm, | 
which, he said, employs different weight | 


15 per cent ad valorem is collected, be | 
Eliot A. Carter of the Nashua Gummed | 


coated and uncoated papers, so as clearly | 
he said, the. 10,per cent ad valorem in- | 
4% cents a pound granted by the House, | 


Walter Ingram of the Hulbut Paper | 


unsensitized basic | 


The witness | 


cival Case, of the Gevaert Company of | 


ss 


Treasury Defends | 
Carrying of Arms | 
By Customs Agents 


Employe Who Killed Sus- 
pected Smuggler Is De- 
clared to Have Acted 

Within His Authority. 


The Department of the Treasury has 
no intention of disarming customs and 
prohibition agents, and believes that if 
such a thing were done by special act of 
Congress or otherwise, it would in effect 
|amount to a repeal of the cusoms and 


sistant Secretary of the Treasury, Sey- 
mour Lowman. 


Mr. Lowman’s statement as to the 
|Department’s view was made after re-, 
|ceipt of official reports concerning the 
incident at International Falls, Minn, in 
| which a customs border patrolman shot 
aman suspected of being a smuggler. 


Patolman Defended. 


The Assistant Secretary declared that, 
}according to his advices, the patrolman 
| was acting entirely within. his authority, 
jand announced that in event he were in- 
dicted on a homicide, charge, the Govern- 
ment would seek to have the case trans- 
ferred to the Federal courts. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 


The Treasury has received a report 
from Assistant Collector of Customs 
Linderberg, Duluth, Minn.; dealing with 
|the shooting of Henry Virkula by Cus- 
|toms Patrolman Emmett J. White, near 
the international boundary in northern 
Minnesota. Collector Linderberg is the 
officer who had jurisdiction over the bor- 
der patrol in that area. 

It would appear from the reports that 
the newspaper accounts of the affair 
have been highly colored, to put iti¢ 
mildly. White apparently was acting 


|withip his authority under the law and 


has a perfect defense, to the charges 
that have been made against him. If 
the local courts indict White a motion 
will be made to transfer his case to the 
United States courts for trial. A cus- 
toms border patrolman is entitled to 
have any charges made against him de- 


|cided by a jury of his peers, the same 


as any other citizen. 


Federal Jurisdiction Sought. 


The Treasury has no intention of dis- 
arming customs patrolmen. Should Con- 
gress pass a law disarming them, it 
would, in effect, repeal the tariff laws, 
because it is only through police power 
that the smuggling of merchandise into 
the United States can be prevented. The 
same rule holds good with reference 
to prohibition agents. If prohibition 
agents are disarmed, it would, in effect, 
nullify the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Treasury regulations control the use of 


| firearms by its operatives, and they are 
|very stringent. 


asked that sensitized paper in bulk be 
placed in the same class as “unsensitized 
basic paper, and baryta-coated paper, 


| to be sensitized for use in photography.” 
Mr. Van Wyck also requested that-the | . z 


This would reduce bulk sensitized paper 


|from the contemplated duty of 30 per 


cent to 5 per cent ad valorem. 

An increase in tariff on lithographic 
products in general, was asked by Philip 
Bock, of the Amalgamated Lithogra- 
phers of America, New York City. Speak- 
ing of wet transfer paper in particular, 
he said that American laborers should 
be Protected from walking the street. 

Maurice Saunders, representing the 
Lithographers Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, pointed out increases made by the 
House Ways and Means Committee that 
did not come up to the advances asked. 

Cigar bands, he explained, are sus- 
ceptible to foreign competition, both be- 
cause of the low cost of foreign labor 
and the large numbers of bands pur- 
chased. He said that they have had 
keen competition from Germany. Mr. 
Saunders said business has doubled in 
the last three years in this country. 
“We think we are entitled to an in- 


| crease,” he said. Cigar-band makers, he 


|said, are dependent on cigar business, 
which is not growing in the United 
States. Mr. Saunders testified that the 
imports of cigar bands in 1928 were 
double those of 1926. 

Increases on such products as trans- 





paper should not be separated according! parencies, and ceramic stencils were also 


asked by Mr. Saunders. 


|prohibition laws, according to the As- /@ 





receipts amounted to only 6,780,307 pesos, 
Receipts from the stamp tax ‘were 
greater by 769,950 pesos than estimates, 
but total collections, which amounted to 
40,169,944 pesos, fell far short of re- 
ceipts in 1927, when revenue from this 
source reached 49,647,980, 
(Peso about $0.50.) 





; statement follows in full text: 
This variety of cheese is described as 
| “standardized” cheese, and it is notice- 
lable that the brands on the crates do not 


|earry the usual description “full cream 


An independent building for broadcast-| factory” cheese, but in place thereof are| exactly the same manner as the full 


| the words “50 per, cent fat or over.” 
The difference between the two cheese 


cream” is made from whole milk from 
|which none of the cream has been ex- 
tracted, whereas the cheese marked “50 
per cent fat or over” is made from milk 
from which a certain percentage of cream 
has been taken but not in such quantity 
as to reduce the fat content in the dry 


matter of the cheese below 50 per cent, 
which is the minimum standard permis- 
sible for export from New Zealand, 

The standardized cheese is graded in 


cream cheese, “The Grocer” states 
further that the New Zealand factories 


the milk from certain herds of cows 
which have now become very numerous 
in New Zealand, and New Zealand dairy- 
men believe that a better cheese can 
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Mr. LaGuardia Says 
Prohibition Causes 
Hatred Toward Laws 


Unfavorable Attitude Said to 


Be Created Toward Gov- 
ernment by Methods 
Of Enforcement. 


Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, in a speech in the House 
June 14 said that as the result of pro- 
hibition “Uncle Sam and the Govern- 
ment,” once always considered as “some- 
thing kindly and to love,” is now some- 
thing to be “hated.” 

Representative Murphy (Rep.), of 
Steubenville, Ohio, took exception to the 
language immediately. He demanded 
that the words be read as taken by the 
official stenographer and that they be 
stricken from the record. The remarks 


were read and the presiding officer, Rep- 
resentative Williams (Rep.), of Harris- 
burg, Ill., ruled that the New York mem- 
ber had not transgressed the rules of 
the House. 


Cites List of Deaths. 


Mr. LaGuardia read a list of 250 people 
shot down, he said by prohibition enforce- 
ment agents. He said prohibition was 
upsetting the tranquility of the coun- 
try, that it might lead from retaliations 
to mobs and to civil war. 

“I say that prohibition is not worth 


Record Vote Not 


Paired (4): 
Gould (R.), yea, with Blaine (R.), 


nay. f : 
Stephens (D.), yea, with King (D.), 
nay. 
Not voting (9): 
Republicans (3),- 
Phipps. 


Hale, McMaster, 


drick, Pittman, Tydings. 

Farmer-Labor (1), Shipstead. 

The action of the Senate came after 
the House without the formality of a 
vote had agreed to the final conference 
report. The House acted on a motion 
for consideration of the conference re- 
port and without opposition to the an- 
nouncement of the Speaker, Representa- 
tive Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, that “without objection the report 
is agreed to.” 

Before the report was adopted, Sena- 
tor Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, the 
minority leader, declared that “in the 


ties the elmination of the debenture pro- 
posal leaves the bill in no sense superior 
to what might have been enacted at any 
time during the long fight on farm re- 
lief.” 


have “not delayed legislation,” he in- 
sisted, but “have performed a duty in 
insisting that the House take a vote.” 





plunging the people into a civil war,” 
he said. He cited several cases of men 
with the title of reverend who he said 
in the capacity of prohibition agents had 
shot people. “What are we coming to,” 
he asked, “if the representatives of the 
Prince of Peace act with hoodlums?” 
He said there were few convictions 
among those who shot people in enforce- 
ing prohibition, referring particularly 
to five convictions in 200 or more cases. 

The newly created Law and Enforce- 
ment Commission was criticized by him 
because its chairman, George W. Wicker- 
sham, was reported as indicating prohi- 
bition enforcement was not its primary 
purpose. Mr. LaGuardia said the law 
creating the Commission showed that the 
principal purpose of the Commission is 
to investigate prohibition. The country 
welcomes a fair investigation of prohi- 
bition enforcement, he added. “It is no 
longer a question of the wets and drys 
in this country,” he said. “It is a ques- 
tion of domestic tranquility, of communi- 
ties being permitted to live in peace and 
in respect for the Government.” 


Language Objected To. 

Mr. Murphy objected several times to 
expressinos used by Mr. LeGuardia. Mr. 
LaGuardia said the conduct of the ad- 
ministration of sending out officials “‘and 
murdering innocent people,” of taking 
the life of a man returning home with 
his family and with his two children, 
in one particular case he mentioned, “is 
not conducive to love of Government; 
and, even if the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Murphy) stands up here and shouts, 
that does not change the situation.” 

“The blood, the misery of these fami- 
lies,” he added, “is on the hand of this 
impossible; infamous law that in your 
heart you cannot believe in.” 

“Why, Mr. Speaker,” he said, “Uncle 
Sam, the United States Government, was 


always considered by the American peo- | 


le as something kindly, something to 
ove; instead, now, it has become some- 
thing hated, something oppressive.” 

Mr. LaGuardia Warned. 

“The gentleman is wrong,” Mr, Mur- 
phy interrupted. 

Mr. LaGuardia replied that he had not 
yielded the floor. 

“Regular order, Mr. Speaker,” shouted 
Representative Schafer (Rep.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

“Well, we will not have that kind of 
statement,” Mr. Murphy warned. 

“I have not yielded to the gentleman,” 
Mr. LaGuardia again replied. 

“Don’t you say that the people hate 
this Government while I am here,” Mr. 
Murphy told him. 

Mr. LaGuardia told the House he 
wanted “to save the Government from 
losing the respect’and reverence of the 
American people. 

“I again challenge that kind of lan- 
guage,” Mr. Murphy said. “I think it 
ought to be taken down. That kind of 
language has no place in this House.” 

Remarks Are Sustained. 


“I cannot understand,” Mr. LaGuardia 
continued, “how any member can protest 
and resent one member saying that he 
wants to preserve and respect and rey- 
erence of the American people.” 

“Mr, Speaker, “Mr. Murphy again 
said, “I ask that the words be taken 
down where he made the statement that 
this Government has now become some- 
thing to be hated and despised.” 

Business was suspended for a few 
minutes, while the transcript of the re- 
marks was being secured from the of- 
ficial stenographer, H. B. Weaver. The 
remarks were repeated to the House by 
the reading clerk, A. E. Chaffee. 

The chair ruled that the remarks did 
not constitute a transgression of the 
rules. Mr. LaGuardia completed his 
speech. 


Plans Are Announced 
For Radiotelegraph 


R. C. A. to Establish Stations in 
14 Cities. 


Plans of the Radio Corporation of 
fAwerics to establish immediately a 

adiotelegraph system serving all the in- 
terior of the United States through 14 
cities were announced June 14 by Gen- 
eral James G. Harbord, its president, in 
a statement filed with the Federal Radio 
Commission. 

RCA Communications, Inc., this week 
was granted 15 additional short wave 
lengths for the creation of a domestic 
feeder for its transoceanic service and 
for the handling of point-to-point mes- 
sage traffic. It had applied for approxi- 
mately 40 such channels. 

C$11,,- rdl uaoit mfwpyrdlu mfwyp 

The statement said that stations will 
be established at New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Denver, New Orleans, Kansas City, Mo., 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Boston and Washington. 

“We hope to extend the system to the 
full list of 29 cities contemplated in our 
original application as soon as addi- 
tional wave lengths are available and we 
confidently hope to demonstrate a tech- 
nical capacity for carrying on an effi- 
ient domestic radio service,” said Gen- 
feral Harbord’s statement, 


The farm bill, Senator Robinson said, 
|\“would have been far stronger had the 
debenture plan been retained because 
that provision could have been used in 
the event of the collapse of agriculture 
due to the failure of the other provisions 
of the bill.” 

He predicted that there will be no 
further farm relief legislation enacted 
until sufficient time has elapsed for a 
thorough trial of the efficacy of the pres- 
ent bill. 


“4 Humbug Bill,” 


Senator Glass Says 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, declared that he is doubtful of the 
value of the bill with the debenture pro- 
vision eliminated but was willing to 
vote for it on the ground that it repre- 
sents the best legislation obtainable in 
view of the rejection of the debenture 
provision by the House. 

The farm bill in its final form was 
described as “a humbug bill” by Sen- 
ator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, who de- 
clared “there are only two ways to bring 
about a parity of agriculture with other 
industries.” 


Democrats (5), Barkley, Black, Ken- | 


opinion of many Senators of both par-| 


The advocates of the debenture plan | 


Congress Gives F inal Approval to Bill 
For Farm Relief, Excluding Debentures 


Senate Adopts Conference Report by Vote of 74 to 8; 


Taken in House. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


jthe nature of a bounty or subsidy to 


agriculture.” 

“I would like to have some accom- 
plished casuist in the Senate tell us what 
is the difference in essence between the 
protective tariff and this much derided 
debenture plan,” Senator Glass said, as- 
serting that both are indefensible from 
an economic viewpoint. 

“Nearly every one of the 10 reasons 
|assigned by the President of the United 
States against the debenture can be ap- 
| plied just as well to the high protective 
tariff bill which he would not dare to 
veto if it goes to him,” he asserted. 

If the debenture plan had been adopted 
and the protective tariff retained, he 
said, it would have resulted in setting 
up “twin systems of robbery.” 


“But,” he added, the debenture “would 
give these 30,000,000 of people who have 
been robbed for 50 years by your high 
protective tariff an opportunity to do a 
little robbing on their own account.” 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, and Senator Heflin (Dem.), of 
Alabama, both expressed their regret at 
| the elimination of the debenture feature 
|of the bill and the latter said that the 
House roll call by which that plan was 
|rejected “will be a memorable document 
|for the Congressmen from the West.” 


State Flag of Nevada 


Presented to Nation 


Banner Is Added to Collec- 
tion of Post Office De - 
partment. 


The State flag of Nevada has been 
accepted by the Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, from 1 delegation 
from that State, headed by Senator 
| Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, it was stated 


June i4, completing the list of the State 
flags to be accepted by the Department. 

The Nevada flag is now with the flags 
of other States in the court in the Post 
Office building. where thev are viewed 
annually by visitors to the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. It being “Flag Day,” the Depart- 
;ment held exercises. 





“One is to radically abate the protec- 
tion given to other industries,” he said, 
“and the other is to grant something in 
Cumberland Falls Project 
Properly Before Commission 


The Federal Power Commission an- 
nounced June 14 that it has decided 
that it has entire jurisdiction to act 
|upon the question of granting power 
permits in connection with Cumberland 
|falls on the Cumberland River in Ken- 
tucky. 

Kentucky. 

Application for such a permit has been 
filed with the Commission by the Cumber- 
land Hydroelectric Company. A ques- 
tion which has been raised, as to whether 
the Commission could reject a license 
on the grounds that power development 
would destroy scenic beauty of the falls, 
was-not decided by the Commission, it 
was stated. 

The full of the 


text Commission’s 


June 17. 


Nicaragua Gives Consent 
To Survey of Canal Route 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
received the following reply of the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs: 

“By instruction of the President I am 





ment sees with the most justified pleas- 
ure the realization of the preliminary 
studies of a work which, if executed, 
would mean for Nicaragua the assurance 
of a happy and brilliant future; and that 
consequently, in the fulfillment of a pa- 
triotic duty, grants the requested per- 
mission in the most ample form.” 


Decline Is Recorded 
In Sales of Asphalt 





Production from Petroleum 
Reduced Last Year. 


A 6.2 per cent reduction in sales of 
paving asphalt, due chiefly to increased 
sales of other paving materials, led to 
a 2.3 per cent decrease in 1928 in the 
total sales of solid, semisolid, and liquid 
asphalt prepared from petroleum, it was 
announced on June 14 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Statistics compiled 
by A. H. Redfield, of the Bureau of 
Mines, show a decline in sales from 
3,654,340 short tons valued at $51,661,- 
570 in 1927 to 3,572,274 tons valued at 
$46,268,546 in 1928. The Department’s 
statement in full text follows: 

On the other hand, sales of road oil 
increased 45.8 per cent in quantity from 
297,110 short tons, or about 1,818,300 
barrels, in 1927 to 433,255 tons, or 
2,651,500 barrels, in 1928, and 22.8 per 
cent in value, from $3,129,599 in 1927 
to $3,844,439 in 1928. 


More Sold for Roofing. 


A good market for prepared roofing 
was reflected in enlarged sales of as- 
phalt for roofing and waterproofing pur- 
poses. More asphalt was sold for mis- 
cellaneous uses, which included battery 
sealing compounds and binders for 
briquetting and other purposes, as well 
as paints, varnishes, enamels, coatings 
and insulating and preservative. com- 
pounds as in former years. 

Prices of nearly all grades were lower 
in 1928 than in 1927. ‘The average sales 
value per ton of all asphaltic products, 
including road oil, fell from $13.87 in 
1927 to $12.50 in 1928, 

For the first time since 1921, refinery 
production of asphalt manufactured from 
petroleum decreased, from 3,817,539 
short tons in 1927 to 3,542,941 tons in 
1928. Substantial gains in the produc- 
tion of asphalt in the refineries of the 
Middle West and of California did not 
suffice to offset the lowered production 
of the Atlantic Coast and Gulf Coast 





[Continued on Page 10,Column 4.] 


statement will be published in the issué of | 


pleased to inform you that my Govern-} 


A statement issued by the Department 
| follows in full text: 

| In 1908, the Post Office Department 
|inaugurated among the departments in 


=|!Washington the celebration of June 14, 


the birthday of “Old Glory,” and sirce 
then each year the day has been ‘ob- 
served with appropriate ceremonies. A 
| musical program is rendered in the court 
of the Department building which is es- 
pecially decorated for the occasion. This 
is the only day in the year the mammoth 
Stars and Stripes hanging in the court 
is furled. At the conclusion of the exer- 
;cises it is again unfurled. , 


| AH States Represented. 

As the postal service is so closely 
identified with each and every State of 
the Union, it seems proper that they 
should be represented at the headauar- 
ters of the service; consequently State 
flags daily honor “Old Glory” in the 
court of the Post Office Department 
building. They have been presented by 
organizations or individuals as follows: 

Alabama, Mobile chapter of the D. 
hee 

Alaska, officers of the Territorial Gov- 
ernment. 

Arizona, the Arizona Association of 
Postmasters. 

Arkansas. employes of the post office 
at Fort Smith, Ark. 

California, Native Sons of the Golden 
West. 

Colorado, The Sons of Colorado. 

Connecticut. Hon. T. L. Reilly. 

Delaware, Delaware branch of Jr. O. 
lu. A. M. 

Florida, postmasters and postal em- 
ployes of the State. 

Georgia, D. A. R. of the State. 

Hawaii, Secretary of the Territory. 

Idaho, the postmasters of the State. 





tion of Post Office Clerks. 

Indiana, post office clerks and letter 
carriers, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Iowa, Grand Chapter, Royal Arch Ma- 
sons of Iowa. 

Kansas, Kansas branch, National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks. 

Kentucky, personnel of Louisville post 
office. 

Louisiana, Louisiana State Historical 
Society. 
| Maine, ex-Governor Plaisted. 


Maryland, John C. Koons, ex-First As- 
sistant Postmaster General. 

Massachusetts, Henry C. Attwill, ex- 
Attorney General of the State. 
Michigan, Board of State Auditors. 

Minnesota, Mrs. F. D. Kendrick, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Mississippi, service councils and other 
postal employes of the State. 


Missovri, employes of the Department | 


from that State. 

Montana, Order of De Molay, 
Daughters .of the Rainbow of Great 
Falls. 

Nebraska, Omaha and Lincoln branch, 
Railway Mail Association. 

Presented by Governor. 

Nevada, Governor Fred B. Balzar on 
behalf of all the patrotic organizations 
of the State. 

New Hampshire, first and second-class 
postmasters of the State. 

New Jersey, employes of the Depart- 
ment from that State. 

New Mexico, post office employes of 
Santa Fe. 

New York, D. A. R. 
State. 


chapters of the 


clerk, Railway Mail Service. 

North Dakota, Woman’s Relief Corps 
of Fargo. 

Ohio, Postmasters Association of the 
State. 

Oklahoma, postmasters of the State. 

Oregon, post office employes of Port- 
land. 

Pennsylvania, State branch, National 
Association, Post Office Clerks. 

Philippines, delegate from the Philip- 
pines. 

Porto Rico, Secretary of the Territory. 

Rhode Island, ex-Governor Beeckman. 

South Carolina, employes of the Green- 
ville post office. 

South Dakota, delegation in Congress. 
‘ Tennessee, D. A. R. of the State, 

Texas, superintendent public buildings 
and grounds, Houston, 





Illinois, Local No. 1, National Federa- | 


and | 


Nerth Carolina, H. A. Shore, chief | 


Promotion of Officers 


In Navy Is Approved _ 


By President Hoover 


Captains, Commanders and| 
Lieutenant-commanders | 
Given Higher Rank as 
Recommended. 


Promotion of five captains to the rank 
of real admiral, of 21 tommanders to 
rank of captain, and of 27 lieutenant | 
commanders to the rank of com- 
manders, were approved July 14 by 
President Hoover. The promotions were 
recommended by the Line Selection | 
Board, composed of officers of “Flag” | 
rank. 

Officers selected for promotion to rear 
admiral are Arthur Japy Hepburn, now | 
chief of staff of the Battlefleet; Thomas 
Charles Hart, Inspector of Ordnance, 
Newport, R. I.; Orin Gould Murfin, com- | 
mander of the battleship “West Virginia; | 
Walter Roswell Sexton, attached to the 
office of Naval Operations, and William 
Daniel Leahy, at present chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, who now holds the 
temporary rank of rear admiral by virtue | 
of his office. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

The President June 14 approved the} 
report of the Line Selection Board. Of- | 
ficers who have been recommended for 
promotion are as follows: For promotion 
to the grade of Rear Admiral: Arthur 
Japy Hepburn, Thomas Charles Hart, 
Orin Murfin, Walter Roswell Sexton, | 
William Daniel Leahy. ; 

Promotions to Captain. 

For promotion to Captain (showing 
present duty and home address): 

Arthur Kennedy. Atkins, U. S. §S. 
Florida, Old Lyme, Conn. 

Herbert Emory Kays, Comdr. Div. 2, | 
Mine Squadron 2, 510 N. Sixth Ct., | 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

John Jackson London, Navy Recruit- 
ing Station, New York (ordered), Pitts- 
boro, N. C. 

Alexander Scmalled Wadworth, Jr., 
Port Director, 5th N. D., Hampton Rds. 
806 Park Ave., Richmond, Va. 

James Sterrett Woods, in chg. Naval | 
Ammunition Dept., Iona Island, 610| 





a] 
| 


| Tenth St., Coronada, Calif. 


eadity. ok tn. Bark Clos Denartuannt | John Morris Smeallie, Bu. Navigation, 


159 Market St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Vaughan Kimball Coman, Comdr. Div. | 


41, Destroyer Squadron, 2724 Thirty- 
fourth St., N. W., Waskington, D. C. 


William Peace Gaddis, chg. Hdyrogra- \ 


phic Off., San Francisco, 
Alabama. 
Kenneth Whiting, Saratoga, 38 Park 
Rd., Sarchmont, N. Y. 
George Barney Wright, 
College, Jergus Falls, Minn. 
George Sloan Bryan, Naval Torpedo 
Sta,, Nevport, R. I.; Scotland, N. C. 
Robert Lee Ghormley, General Board, 
4412 N. Thirty-seventh St., 
Park, Washington, D. C. 
William Lowndes Calhoun, Naval War 
College (ordered), Long Branch, Calif. 
Russell Wilson, Naval Mission to 
i 2940 Albemarle St., Washington, 
C 


Witumpka, 


Naval War 


Leigh Noyes, Naval Mission to Brazil, 
Riggs Natl. Bank, Washington, D. C. 

William Alexander Glassford, Jr., 
Naval War College (ordered). 

Conant Taylor, Comdr. Sub. Div. 4, 
Control Force, Jamestown, R. I. 

William Alden Hall, Naval Attache, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 122 Gilmore Ave., 
Menliantville, N. J. 

Douglas Legate Howard, Commander, 
Div. 27, Destroyer Squadrons, Scouting 
Fleet, 7 Acton Pl., Annapolis, Md. 

Arthur Leroy Bristol, Jr., Comdr. Air- 
eraft Squadron, Asiatic Fleet, 99 So. 
Bay, Charleston, S. C. 
| Frank Jack Fletcher, Naval War Col- 


Tacoma | nos Aires, South America, and Madrid, | 


| cities. 


| oceanic channels. 
}was granted 15 additional continental 





lege (ordered), 4553 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Promotion to Commander, 

For promotion to Commander: 

Joseph Mason Deem, Receiving Bar- 
racks, Phila. (ordered), 225 Arolm Pl., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Percy Wilfred Northcroft, Naval 
Training Station, San. Diego (ordered), 
800 S. 2nd St., Leavenworth, Kans. 

David Hunt Stuart, Comdg. Somers, 
704 Eaton St., Keywest, Fla. 

John Martin Ashley, Selville Exposi- 
tion, Spain, 8026 Beacon Ave., Seattle, 
| Wash. 

Lucius Claude Dunn, Naval Intelli- 
gence, 142 Main St., Water Valley, Miss. 

Robert Pollok Guiler, Jr., Navy Yard, 
| Portsmouth, N. H., Quaker City, Ohio. 
Ewart Gladstone Haas, U. S. S. Flor- 
lida, 238 Gibbs Ave., Newport; R. I. 


Howard Kirk Lewis, U. S. S. West 
Virginia. 
Warren Lester Moore, Comdg. U. S. S. 


McCawley. 

Alfred Thomas Clay, Comdg. Humph- 
reys, 

Franklin Speakmarw Steinwachs, 
Comdg. U. S. S. Melvin. 

Earl Calvin Metz, Comdr. Sub. Div. 
9, Battle Fleet. 

James Bothwell Will, Naval Training 
Station, San Diego. 

Herbert Whitwell Underwood, Insp. 
Ord. Naval Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va. 

Frederick Carl Sherman, Bu. Navi- 
gation (ordered). 

Percy Kent Robottom, Aide to Comat. 
1st Naval Dist., Boston, Mass. 

Wadleigh Canehart, Bu. Navigation. 

Lyal Ament Davidson, U. S. S. Mel- 
ville. 

Hugh McCulloch Branham, Ist Naval 
District, Boston. 

Edwin James Gillam, Comdg. U. S. S. 
Barker. 

Frank Henry Luckel, Naval Commu- 
nications. 

Melviila Stuart Brown, 
College, Newport. 

Donald Bradford Beary, Naval Acad- 
emy. 

Charles Johnes’ Moore, Naval Opera- 
tions. 

Thomas Moran, Comdg. U. S. S. Cogh- 
lan. 

Frank Harrison Kelley, Jr., Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle. 

James Alexander Logan, Naval Acad- 
emy. 





Naval War 





Utah, postmasters and postal employes 
of the State. 

Vermont, postmasters of the State. 

Virginia, Major C. L. Wright, ex-post- 
master at Norfolk. 

Washington, Presidential Postmasters 
Association of the State. 

West Virginia, employes of the De- 
partment from the State. 
Wisconsin, employes 

post office. 

Wyoming, post office employes of the 
State. 

So far as known, the following have 
adopted no flag: Canal Zone, District of 
Columbia, Samoa, Virgin Islands. 

Flag has been promised by the post- 
master at Guam. 


of Milwaukee 











Radio Company Requests 40 Channels 


To Establish Transoceanic Service 


Short-wave Frequencies Would Be Used to Form System | 


Connected With Domestic Network. 


The Universal Wireless Communica- 
tions Company, Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
on June 14 filed with the Federal Radio 
Commission applications for 40 trans- 
oceanic short-wave frequencies and five 
experimental channels, to augment its 
authorized domestic radiotelegraph net- 
work, 

The formal applications seek the chan- 


;nels primarily for communication with 


foreign countries in 24-hour service, and 
secondarily in domestic point-to-point 
day-time commercial service. In a let- 
ter accompanying the applications, Ed- 
ward E. Gann, of Washington, attorney 


| for the company, states that it “intends 


to become a large carrier in the interna- 
tional field anc the frequencies requested 
are necessary for that purpose.” 

The company last December was 
granted 40 continental short-wave chan- 
nels with which to create a radiotele- 
graph network interconnecting 110 
It has no transoceanic channels. 

R, C. A. Communications; Inc., main- 
tains communications with 32 foreign 
countries by virtue of 65 standard trans- 
Early this week it 


short-wave channels, giving it a total 
of 20 channels in this band, and author- 
ized to use 30 of its transoceanic chan- 


|nels during daylight hours to round out 


this service. The full tetx of the Com- 
mission’s statement follows: 

The Universal Wireless Communications 
Company, Inc., Liberty Bank Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has filed applications with 
the Federal Radio Commission for five 
experimental and 40 transoceanic radio 
station construction permits. 


| Frequencies Divided 


Into Groups of Five 
The frequencies are as follows: 5 be- 


| tween 6,000 and 8,000 kilocycles; 5 be- 


tween 8,000 and 10,000 kilocycles; 5 be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 kilocycles; 5 be- 


| twoon 12,000 and 14,000 kilocycles; 5 be- 


tween 14,000 and 16,000 kilocycles; 5 be- 
tween 16,000 and 18,000 kilocycles; 5 be- 
tween 18,000 and 20,000 kilocycles; 5 be- 
tween 20,000 and 22,000 kilocycles; 5 be- 
tween 23,000 and 30.000 kilocycles (ex- 


| perimental.). 


In making the applications Edward E. 
Gann, attorney, wrote the Commission: 
“These stations are to communicate 
primarily with foreign countries, in 24- 
hour service, and secondarily in domestie 


| point-to-point daytime commercial serv- 


ice with all suitable stations within the 


| network. 


“Applicant has established contact, by 
agreements and contracts in writing, 
with foreign commercial radio commu- 
nication companies, for the transmission 
of transoceanic messages. Specifically 
it has established such contacts as Bue- 


Spain. It is now negotiating for similar 
contacts with other foreign countries. 


|Reasons Are Suggested 


For Granting Applications 
“Applicant intends to become a large 
carrier in the international field, and the 
frequencies requested are necessary for 
that purpose. 








It will provide all neces- | 
sary means and equipment for first-class | 


oceanic service, as well as ‘point-to-point 
domestic service. 

“The applications are made and should 
be granted for the following reasons: 

“The frequencies requested are neces- 
sary for the foreign service to be per- 
formed. 

‘The secondary daytime use of these 
frequencies in domestic service is logical 
and reasonable, so as to provide for the 
maximum use of the ether. 

“Smilar applications by the R. C. A. 
Communications Co., Inc., with permis- 
sion for such secondary daytime use 
in domestic service, were granted by the 
Radio Commission by its order of June 
11, 1929. 

“Paragraph 17 of the White Act de- 
fines the policy of Congress to be to 
maintain competition between radio and 
cable carriers. Applicant is a competi- 
tor of the R. C. A. Communications Co., 
Inc., and others in the field and since it 
is a matter of common knowledge that 
a merger of the R. C. A. Communica- 
tions Co., Inc., with the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Company (which 
includes the Mackay system) is pending, 
the proposed frequencies applied for are 
desirable as a matter of public con- 
venience, interest and necessity in order 
to maintain adequate competition.” 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


June 14, 1929. 








Senate 


12 m. to 1 p. m.—Routine morning 
business, introduction of bills, presenta- 
tion of reports from committees. Took 
up conference report on farm relief bill. 

1 p..m. to 2 p. m.—Continued debate 
on farm relief conference report. 

2 p. m, to 3 p. m.—Continued debate 
on farm relief conference report. 

3 p. m. to 3:50 p. m.—Continued debate 
on farm relief conference report and 
adopted report. Held a short executive 
session, 

3:50 p. 
June 17, 


m.—Adjourned until noon 


House 


12 m. to 1 p. m.—Adopted final con- 
ference report, eliminating export de- 
benture provision, on the farm relief bill. 
Representative Box, of Texas, discussed 
Democratic party organization, criticiz- 
ing its chairman, John J. Raskob. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Representative La- 
Guardia, New York, and Representative 
Murphy, of Ohio, debated prohibition en- 
forcement. Representative Howard, Ok- 
lahoma, discussed freight rates on agri- 
cultural products. Representative Hast- 
ings, Oklahoma, spoke against French 
debt proposal. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Representative 
Fish, New York, discussed the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic waterway project, 
as beneficial to agriculture. Representa- 
tive Sloan discussed interstate freight 
rates on farm products. 

3 p. m. to 3:35 p. m.—Representative 
Sloan continued his discussion. 


3:25 p. m.—Adjourned until noon, 


operation and maintenance of such trans-| June 17. 





Three-day Recesses 
Are Planned in House, 
Majority Leader Says 


Suggestion of Minority That 
Adjournment Be Taken 
For Specific Period Is 
Not Accepted. 





Plans for a series of three-day re- 
cesses in the House were announced in 
the House June 14 by Representative 
Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., the 
majority leader. Mr. Tilson said that 
he hoped enough Members would remain 
in Washington to maintain a quorum, so 
that the House may consider any formal 
matters coming up that might be neces- 
sary to complete routine business. 

After June 19, he said, he expected 
that the House would begin a series of 
three-day recesses. He added there 
might be some matters regartled as 
emergency coming up during the first 
three days of the week of June 17, sug- 
gesting, among others, the likelihood of 
necessity of appropriations for the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, which would have a 
fund of $500,000,000 under the terms of 
the farm bill (H. R. 1). 


The minority leader, Represetnative 
Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., sug- 
gested that many members want to leave, 
but not without a definite understanding 
that no business is to come up. He said 
the majority leader should promise no 
consideration of legislation on which 
there was conflict. 


Mr. Tilson replied that “we never 
know when conflict will arise”; and that 
members should stay in the city to main- 
tain a quorum the first three days of 
next week. 


Representative Rankin (Dem.), of Tu- 
pelo, Miss., suggested a recess for a spe- 
cific period, which was not acceded to. 
Mr. Tilson told him that no definite un- 
derstanding had been reached with the 


Senate leaders regarding any ] 
of the two houses. an 


The President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 
June 14, 1929. 











9:15 a. m.—The Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Royal Kloeber, 
called to discuss budget matters. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The’ President 
met with his cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of each week). 
| 12:30 p. m.—Representative Dickinson 
(Rep.), of Algona, Iowa, called to pre- 
sent some of his constituents. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence, 





Secretary Is Confirmed 
By Power Commission 





The Federal Power Commission June 
14 confirmed the appointment by Frank 
E. Bonner to be executive secretary of 
the Commission to succeed 0. C, Merill, 
whose resignation becomes effective July 
1. Mr, Bonner is a district engineer in 
| the Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture. 








Ce you imagine Japan in chrysanthemum time? 
Solemn Shinto priests, incense rising to the stars, 
and, just as Hokusai would picture, a temple with 
carvings red and gold. Then down the Yellow Sea 
to the ports of China. Here an old sage, who looks 
like Confucius himself, is spinning romantic tales of 
the glories of his people. There a fakir holds you 
spellbound for long minutes. Perhaps if he is in a! 
good humor, he will make a plant grow before your 
eyes, or casually stick pins in his neck or swallow 


a dagger. 


You sail along to the Philippines—to French 
Indo-China — visiting the great Emerald Buddha in 
Siam—amazing Singapore, the Gibraltar of the East 
—wealthy Java— Australia, the United States of 
the Southern Seas —New Zealand— Fiji and Samoa 

















‘Around 
Pacific 
ruise 


— Hawaii, with her crests of misty jade. Twenty-five 
thousand miles of land and ocean pageantry with- 
out a change of steamer. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce will 
act as host on this comprehensive, ly planned 
cruise, which combines a voyage of international 
good-will with a happy, recreational vacation. The 
members of the cruise will be the type of people 


you will enjoy traveling with; and will have inter- 
ests congenial to your own. 


The cruise steamer is the 22,000-ton Malolo of the 


Matson Line, sailing 


$1,500. Descriptive 
trations, deck plan, 


from San Francisco on September 


21st, returning December 20th. Rates are as low as 


literature containing map, illus 
cost, and complete informatio7 


now ready. Call or write 


American F.xpress 


Travel “Department 


1414 F Street, N. W. 


(Hotel Willard Building) 


Main 1200—Ext. 108, Washington, D. C. 


65 Broadway, 


200 Fifth Ave., 551 Fifth Ave., 


118 W. 39th St., 18 Chatham Sq., New York, N., Y. 


The San Fran 


cisco Chamber of Commerce 


Matson Navigation Company 


or any 
‘ 


Local Steamship Agent 


cAmerican Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Funds 
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. Refunds 


State Laws 


State Tax Is Held Not to Have Accrued 


Until Law Ha 


> 


r Deduction Is Denied 
On Federal Return 


Liability Found Not to Have 
Been Publicly Fixed by 
Passage of Statute. 


| 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6075. 


Construing the Wisconsin income tax- 
ing acts, the geenral counsel, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, has held herein that a| 
proper accrual of a tax under those acts| 
could not take place until such taxing} 
statutes were published. Hence, a de- 
duction therefor could not be taken until 
after such publication. The general| 
counsel interpreted the Wisconsin con-! 





come of the accounting period (or as un- 
der the Wisconsin income tax act the 
total incomes of the accounting periods 
in question). At that time, and as of no 
earlier time, has that which is the sub- 
ject matter of the tax—the income of 
the accounting period (or as under, the 
Wisconsin income tax act the average of 
the incomes of the accounting periods) — 
come into existence; and as of that time, 
and as of no earlier time, is the amount 
and character thereof determinable. And | 
while the amount thereof may not ac- 
tually have been determined, all that is 
required to fix and determine it is a 
mathematical calculation. 

There is on that day upon the statute 
book of Wisconsin an income tax act 
which imposes a tax upon the taxpayer 
in respect of the average of the incomes 
for several periods, the lest of which is 
the period in question. On that day for 


ituti i i i becomes a |! 
stitutional practice as precluding a pre-|the first time the average 
sumption of knowledge by the taxpayer | fixed and determinable amount. | In re- 
of enactment of the statutes in advance|spect of that average, the Wisconsin 
of publication thereof. oe tax mye —S i — 
+, | tax. ust as the average itself is on the 
: — a ae opin-| closing day of the period for the first 
oo ia ee ahaa ia ,| time fixed and determinable, so the lia- 
An opinion. is ys eee tart oe t €T | bility is itself on that day for the first 
or not deductions by taxpayers on the ac-'time fixed and determinable. This lia- 


crual basis, in respect of the taxable|pijity thus fixed and determinable con- 


year 1927, under sections 214(a)3 and 
234(a)3, revenue act of 1926, for Wiscon- 
sin income “taxes * * * accrued within 
the taxable year” should be computed 
under the Wisconsin income tax act as| 
it stood on the statute book of Wisconsin | 
at the close of the (Federal) taxable) 
year 1927, or as it stood on the statute | 
book of Wisconsin after the close of such | 
year. Certain essentially related issues | 
are involved which require consideration | 
in addition to the specific issue <hus| 
raised. 


Method of Computing | 
Tax Is Prescribed 


The Wisconsin income tax act ( Wiscon- 
sin Statutes, 1925, chapter 71) was) 
amended by Laws of Wisconsin, 1927, | 
chapter 539 (approved August 10, 1927, | 
published August 17, 1927, effective on} 
publication), to provide for a tax assessa- 
ble and payable in each year upon the 
“taxable income” of each taxpayer de- 
termined “by averaging the net income 
or loss reported by the taxpayer on his 
current return with the net incomes or 
losses for the two previous years, ex- 
cept that,the taxable income assessed in 
the year 1928 shall be the average of 
the net incomes or losses for the years 
1926 and ‘1927 or for the corresponding 
two fiscal years.” (Wisconsin income tax 
act, section 71.10.) As thus amended 
the Wisconsin income tax act stood on 
the statute books of Wisconsin on De- 
cember 31, 1927. 

The Wisconsin income tax act, as} 
amended by Laws of Wisconsin, 1927, 
chapter 539, was further amended by: 
Laws of Wisconsin, 1928, chapter 4 (ap- 
proved February 1, 1928, published | 
February 2, 1928, effective on_publica- 
tion). Under this amendment, as under 
the preceding amendment, the tax was 
imposed upon the “taxable income” de- 
termined “‘by averaging the net income 
or loss reported by the taxpayer on his 
current return with the net incomes or | 
losses for the two previous years, ex- 
cept that the taxable income assessed in 
the year 1928 shall be the average of 
thé net incomes or losses for the years 
1926 and 1927 or for the corresponding 
two fiscal years.” 

Laws of Wisconsin, 1928, chapter 4, 
added to this provision the requirement | 
that in the determination of such aver- 
age “the net income o: loss of 1926 
[shall be given] two-thrids weight and | 
the net income or loss of 1927 one-third | 
weight.” 

The taxable year of a taxpayer is, by 
the Federal income tax laws themselves, 
made the “taxpayer’s annual accounting 
period * * *,” and the computation of the | 
taxpayer’s net income is by those laws 
required to be computed upon the basis 
of that accounting period “in accordance 
with the method of accounting regularly 
employed in keeping the books of such 
taxpayer.” (Section 41, revenue act of 
1928; section 212, revenue acts of 1926, 
1924, 1921, and 1918.) Both by force of | 
necessity as well as for reasons of con- 
venience, the commercial and mercantile 
community generally does not keep its | 
books, or measure its income, on the basis | 
of cash receipts and disbursements, but 
does so on the basis of accruals, treating 
appropriate book accounts and bills re- | 
ceivable (liabilities owed the business, 
treated as assets in possession) «s items 
of true income—property received in ex- | 
change for property or services rendered 
—and treating the obligations assumed 
by, vr imposed upon, the taxpayer hav- 
ing a due relationship to such items of | 
income (liabilities owed by the business, 
treated as having already dimnished the 
assets) as items of real expense or outgo. 
The system of accrual accounting pro- 
ceeds on the basis of expected receipts 
and expected expenditures as true in-| 
come and true deductions therefrom, The | 
necessity therefore arises of appropriate 
accounting adjustments when it becomes 
clear the expectations will not be real- | 
ized, | 

In determining whether under the ac- 
crual method of accounting a possible 
future expense or outgo may be taken 
as a true expense or outgo (and thus be 
charged against possible future receipts 
constituting items of real income under 
the method of accounting), the criterion 
to be applied is necessarily the status of 
the | possible future expense or outgo 
during the particular accounting period 
or taxable year. Certainly the criterion 
can not be the status thereof at any time 
later than the close of the accounting 
period, for it is of that time, and as of 
no later time, that the accounting records 
must ex both under sound principles 
of accounting and under the requirements 
of the Federal income tax laws, 


End of Accounting Period 


Is Controlling Date 

As respects a liability raised by law 
in the form of a tax upon the income of | 
the accounting period (or as under the 
Wisconsin income tax act the average of 
the incomes of the accounting period and 
of preceding accounting periods), the 
criterion of a proper accrual for that 
accounting period is necessarily the 
status of the income tax liability at the 
close of the accounting period (or as un- 
der the Wisconsin income tax at the close 
of the last of the accounting periods 
with respect to which the tax liability 
is raised.) 

At that time all the events have oc- 





| P 


\For Accrued Taxes 


!of his taxable year. 


| stitutes a proper accrual for the account- 


ing period in question, precisely as does 
the income or items thereof for the same 
eriod. (United States v. Anderson, 269 
U. S., 422, T. D. 3889 (C. B. V-1, 179).) 

Just as the actual collection and re- 
ceipt of an item in a book account resuit- 
ing from the sale by the taxpayer of 

oods are not necessary under the ac- | 
crual method of accounting to a proper | 
accrual as a real item of income, so} 
an actual assessment and payment of an 
income tax are not necessary to its ac- 
crual as a real item of expense. Both 


| the book account item and the income tax | 


| item may not yet be due; neither may included in taxable income under the 


| statute. 


ever actually be paid; the liability on 
the book account as well as the liability 


| quired by the 


s Been Officially Published 


> 
Wisconsin Practice 
Given Consideration| 


Presumption of Knowledge of 
Act Preeluded by State 
Constitution. 


der the circumstances of this case rep- 
resent undcr the accrual method of ac- 
counting a real item of income. Con- 
gress in its prescription of the method 
of computing taxable income did not 
enact that “income actually received” 
should constitute gross income, or that 
“expenses actually paid” should consti- 
tute deductions therefrom, nor did it 
require a computation on the basis of 
cash receipts and disbursements. 


In permitting a diversity of methods 
of computing taxable income, Congress 
in section 212, rewenue act of 1926, and 
corresponding provisions of other acts, 
did require the computation of income 
“im accordance with the method regu- 
larly employed in keeping the books 
of such taxpayer.” The statute thus 
conformed itself to business usage and 
practice, and thus permitted the use of 
the accrual method of computing in- 
come. When the taxpayer thus regu- 
larly employs a method of keeping his 
books, he must, wnder the statute, com- 
pute his income accordingly. 


He can not for one purpose avail him- 
self of the principles of an accrual 


| method of accounting in order to take 


a deduction as a real expense or outgo 
and at the time repudiate the principles 
of the accrual method of accounting in 
order to prevent an item necessarily re- 


shown on his books as an item of real 
income from being so treated amd thus 


for the income may be extinguished by | Taxpayer’s Method 


operation of law—yet none of these cir- 
cumstances can alter the fact that as of 
the close of the accounting period both | 
are proper accruals. 


Deduction Allowable 


j 
| 
| 
| 
' 


It results that taxpayers, subject to | 
iax under the Wisconsin income tax act | 
and employing the accrual method of 
keeping their books, may properly ac- 
crue the Wisconsin income taxes which, 
during or at the close of the particular 
taxable year in question, then for the 
first time become fixed and determinable 
and with respect to which a liability 
then for the first time becomes fixed 
and determinable, and may accordingly 
deduct such taxes for the taxable year, 
under sections 214(a)3 and 234(a)3, rev- 
enue act of 1926, and corresponding pro- 
visions of other acts, for the purposes 
of the Federal income tax. 

Thus in respect of the taxable year 
1927, such a taxpayer should accrue the 
tax determinable under the Wisconsin 
income tax act as it stood on the statute 


‘constituent of gross income. 


book of Wisconsin upon the closing day | 


A taxpayer whose 
taxable year 1927 closes on or before 
August 16, 1927, should accrue taxes in 
accordance with the provisions of Wis- 
consin statutes, 1925, chapter 71. A 
taxpayer whose taxable year 1927 closes 
on or after Augist 17, 1927, should ac- 
crue taxes in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Wisconsin statute, 1925, chapter 
71, as amended by laws of Wisconsin, 
1927, chapter 539. 

No such taxpayer may accrue for the 
taxable year 1927 Wisconsin income 
taxes in accordance with the amendment 
of the Wisconsin income tax act by laws 


|the mandate or section 212(b), 


| Of Accounting Adopted 


The mandate of the statute is plain: 
“The net income shall be computed 
* * * in accordance with the method of 


accounting regularly employed in keep-| 
| ing the books of such taxpayer.” | 
Since the taxpayer, if he keeps his| 


books on the accrual method, must credit 
the amount of the tax (accrued during 
the prior year, kut not payable under 
the statute effective during the current 
taxable year) to profit and loss, it fol- 
lows that the amount thereof must enter 
into the computation of net income as a 
Sections 
212(b) and 213(a), Revenue Act of 1926, 
and corresponding provisions of other 
acts. (Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. v. Commissioner, 13 B. T. 
A., 988; American National Co., Receiver, 
v. United States, 274 U.S, 99, T. D. 
4099 (C. B. VI-2, 193).) (And see the 
Great Northern Railway Co. v. Lynch, 
292 Fed., 908, T. D. 3147 (C. B. 4, 277).) 

Nor can the taxpayer arbitrarily de- 
part from the accrual system regularly 
employed by him in order to effectuate 
the exclusion from profit and loss of the 
amounts here in question, and thus ex- 
clude the item from gross income. Since | 
revenue | 
act of 1926, and corresponding provisions | 
of other acts, is that “if the method [of 
accounting] employed does not clearly re- 
flect the income, the computation shall | 
be made in accordance with such method | 
as in the opinion of the Commissioner | 
does clearly reflect the income,’” such an| 
arbitrary departure from, and violation 


| 
| 


,; of, every sound principle of the accrual | 


method could searcely be called anything | 


accrual method to be! 
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DEDUCTIONS: State Taxes: State 
Rules laid down for the treatment 


constitutional practice, with the effect 
of Federal tax, under the revenue ac 


iV}. 


E 
R File Surety on Bond for Taxes: 1 
file a valid claim for refund to recover 
tax assessed against a taxpayer and pi 
ance with the provisions of the bond 
Revenue. (G. C. M. 6197).—Yearly I 
June 15, 1929. 


June 1), 1929. 


officer or employe of the Bureau of In 


Internal Revenue. 


Substantial Increase in Wheat 


Commercial failures in Argentina in 
May involved liabilities of 15,000,000 
paper pesos, an increase of 3,000,000 
paper pesos over May, 1928; but the 
total for the five months of this year 
was 8,000,000 paper pesos less than in 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year, according to the weekly summary 
of world market conditions made public, 
June 14, by the Department o: Com- 
merce. 


In Brazil, according to the summary, 
money continues tight bu. the credit citu- 
ation is slightly better, and the payment 
of end-of-the-month obligations has not | 
resulted in the failures that were ex- 
|pected in the case of some houses. Aus- 
|tralian conditions in the timber industry 
have improved slightly, owing largely 
to the number of volunteer workers now 
| employed. 
The substantial advance in wheat} 
|prices im the past week, with increases | 
in bank clearings and carloadings in 
both @astern and western Canada, are} 
the most favorable of recent Canadian | 
developments, the summary said. Sum- | 
marizing Chinese conditions, the Depart- | 
|/ment announced that an extremely un- | 
settled situation exists in north and cen- | 
tral China and the consequent uncer- 
tainty naturally depresses the internal 
trade outlook. 

The full text of the weekly summary 
of world market conditions follows: 

Argentina—The wholesale, and to 
jsome extent the retail trades, continue 
ito be seasonally depressed. Rains in 
\the west and north have somewhat bet- 
tered agriculture but the future situ- 
ation of the industry is greatly depend- 
ent on crops in other countries. May | 
commercial failures in liabilities amount- 
ed to 15,000,000 paper pesos, an increase 
of 3,000,000 paper pesos over the pre- 
vious year but the total for this year 
has been 8,000,000 paper pesos less than 
during the corresponding period of the 
previous year. May’s automobile sales 
were considerably less than during the 
previous month. The labor situation in 
the building trades has improved. 

Australia.—The pastoral outlook in 
Australia was greatly improved in the 
past week by good rains in most dry 
regions, but more is reported needed 
in wheat areas. Conditions in the tim- 








FUNDS AND CREDITS: Claims For Refunds: 


else than the abandonment of all method. |ber industry have improved slightly, ow- 


| closing day of the 


|chapter 539, and Laws of Wisconsin,| him by the Federal income tax laws. 


of Wisconsin, 1928, chapter 4, since that | 


In any event, the “opinion of the Conm-| 
amendment was not law at the close of 


; | missioner” would certainly be that the| 
any taxpayer's taxable year 1927. The} method not only failed clearly to re-| 
amount of Wisconsin ‘income taxes which | flect the income but actually distorted 
are accruable by Wisconsin taxpayers | it. Under the circumstances of this case, 
must, therefore, be determined in each | certainly the exercise of the discretion | 
instance under the Wisconsin income tax | vested in the Commissioner, to the end| 
act as it stood on the statute book on the|that the tax thus properly accrued in 
taxpayer’s taxable|the prior year and not payable under| 

| the statute effective in the current year | 

Only two amendments have been dis-| is taken up as ross income, is so firmly | 
covered affecting the computation of the} grounded upon sound principles both of 
Wisconsin income tax after Dec. 51,)} the theory and the practice of accounting 
1925, namely, Laws of Wisconsin, 1927,| that he is well within the powers granted 


year. 


| Wisconsin, 1927, chapter 539; 


1928 chapter 4. 
the only relevant amendments, the sys- 


|tem of accruals may be summarized as 


follows: 

- <9 Taxable year 1926: Accrue accord- 
ing to computation made under Wiscon- 
sin Statutes, 1925, chapter 71; 

(2) (a) Taxable year 1927, ending on 
or before Aug. 16, 1927: Accrue accord- 
ing to computation 
Statutes, 1925, chapter 71; 

(b) Taxable year 1927, ending on or 
after Aug. 17, 1927; Accrue according 


| to computation under Wisconsin Statutes, 


1925, chapter 71, as anfended by Laws 
of Wisconsin, 1927, chapter 539; 

(3) (a) Taxable year 1928, ending on 
or before Feb. 1, 1928: Accrue according 
to computation under Wisconsin Statutes, 
1925, chapter 71, as amended by Laws of 


(b) Taxable year 1928, ending on or 


jafter Feb, 2, 1928: Accrue according to 


computation under Wisconsin Statutes, 
1925, chapter 71, as amended by Laws of 
Wisconsin, 1928, chapter*4. 

The ‘taxes thus accrued for the tax- 


|able year 1926, the taxable year 1927, 


and the taxable year 1928 (in cases 
where the taxable year 1928 ended on 
or before Feb. 1, 1928) were either not 
assessed or paid at all by virtue of Laws 
of Wisconsin, 1927, chapter 539, or were 
actually assessed and paid in an amount 
other than the amount accrued by virtue 
of Laws of Wisconsin, 1928, chapter 4. 


| Credit Is Entered 


To Profit and Loss 


The Wisconsin taxpayer who properly 


| accrued during the taxable year 1926 


(or wher: his taxable year 1927 ended 
on or before August 16, 1927, during 
the year 1927) the Wisconsin State in- 
come tax must, during the subsequent 
taxable year (the taxable year in which 
August 17, 1927, falls), makes, under 
the accrual method of accounting, a 
credit to profit and loss in order to re- 
flect the fact that the liability for taxes 
theretofore shown on the books is no 
longer existent, and that the extinguish- 


ment of that liability results in gain or|a suspended law generally charges all 


profit. 

Just as the entry, as of the moment 
it arose, on the books of the liability 
to pay the tax represented under the 


| accrual method a real expense or outgo, 


so does the entry 


Assuming these to be| (Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 


under Wisconsin | (in case that taxable year ended on or 


| 
} 


| 


way Co. v. Commissioner and American | 
National Co., Receiver, v. United States, 
supra). 

Correspording adjustments are also re- 
quired in subsequent years (the taxable 
year in which February 2, 1928, falls) | 
in respect of the Wisconsin income taxes 
accrued during the taxable year 1927 


after August 17, 1927) or accrued during 
the taxable year 1928 (in case that tax- 
able year ended on or before February 
1, 1928). In so far as the adjustments 
relate to the variation between the 
method of computation prescribed by 
Laws of Wisconsin, 1927, chapter 539, 
and the method of computation pre- 
scribed ty Laws of Wisconsin, 1928, 
chapter 4, it is altogether possible that 
the adjustment will result in a debit to 
profit and loss instead of a credit to 
that account. The debit will result in 
the year of adjustment in an additional 
allowable deduction to the taxpayer in 
computing the taxable net income, while 
the credit will result in the year of ad- 
justment in am item of income in com- 
puting taxable net income. 


Laws Becorme Applicable 


At Time of Publication 

Attention is directed to the fact that 
Laws of Wisconsin, 1927, chapter 539, 
became effective on the date of its pub- 
lication, namely, August, 17, 1927, and 
not on August 10, 1927, the date of its 
approval, or on August 12, 1927, Laws’ 
of Wisconsin, 1928, chapter 4, likewise 
took effect- upon publication, February 
2, 1928. Acts of the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature become law when approved by the 
governor. (Constitution, Article V, sec- 
tion 10.) But “no general law shall be 
in force until publication. (Constitution, 
Article VII, section 21.) (Cf. Wisconsin 
Statutes, section 4975.) The operation 
and coming into force of all Wisconsin 
general laws (among which are the in- 
come tax law and all amendments there- 
to) are, therefore, suspended until pub- 
lication. Prior to its coming into force, 





persons with notice of its existence, of 
what is suspended, and of the period of 
suspense, and all persops are then bound 
thereby in respect of all contracts, acts, 
etc., to be performed in whole or in part 


necessary to reflect | after the law comes into force ¢ Diamond 


curred which fix and determine the in- \ the extinguishment of the liability un-j Glue Co. ve United States Glue Co., 187 


| the 


ing largely to the number of volunteer 
workers now employed, but the coal 
deadlock continues. It is reported that 
several mines have become flooded. 
Brazil.—Money continues very tight 
but the credit situation is slightly bet- | 
ter and the payment of end-of-the-month | 
obligations has not resulted in the fail- 
ures that were expected in the case of | 
some houses. Exchange was slightly | 
weaker. May failures were the most | 





jserious in many years, liabilities of Rio | 


de Janeiro firms adjudged bankrupt and | 
in composition approximating 100,000 | 
contos ($12,000,000). Tne coffee mar- | 
kets have been weak, causing consider- | 
able apprehension. 


Industry in Canada 
Seasonally Inactive 


Canada.—Manufacturing is quieter in | 
Toronto district and _ indications 
point to the usual seasonal lull in some | 
lines of production, but trading condi- | 
tions are basically unaffected and retail | 
volume is well maintained. The substan- | 
tial advance in wheat prices in the past 
week, with increases in bank clearings | 
and carloadings in both eastern and west- | 
ern Canada are the most favorable of | 
recent developments. The movement of | 
summer merchandise has been affected | 
somewhat by variable temperatures in | 
the past two weeks but groceries, dry 
goods, fotwear and hardware are all mov- 
ing well, as indicated by wholesaler’s 
reports. Tourist traffic in Toronto is re- 
ported to be about twice as heavy as at 
this period of last year, and receipts 
from this source during the current 


U. S., 611; Stine v. Bennett, 13 Minne- 
sota, 153,157; Smith wv. Morrison, 22 
Pick., 430 432; Ford vy. Chicago Milk 
Shippers’ Association, 155 Illinois, 166, 
181; Dunne vy. Rock Island County, 283 
Ill., 628.) (And see People ex rel. Gra- 
ham v. Inglis, 161 Ill., 256.) 

In Wisconsin, the constitutional re- | 
quirement as to the publication of all | 
general laws is specifically designed to | 
give notice. (O’Connor y, Fond du Lac, | 
109 Wis., 153, 85 N. W., 327; Smith v. | 
Hoyt, 14 Wis., 252; Mead v. Bagnall, 15 
Wis., 156; Mills v. Jefferson, 20 Wis., 50; | 
State v. Frear, 142 Wis., 320, 125 N. W., 
961; State v. Messmore, 14 Wis., 163.) 
And that requirement has given rise to a 
constitutional custom and practice under 
which reliance is specifically placed upon 
publication in determining the existence 
of laws. Under such a special consti- 
tutional custom and practice, it is un- 
necessary to consider generally whether 
a proper accrual may be made of a tax 
pursuant to a statute which at the close 
of the taxable period is suspended, Until 
publication, taxpayers generally can not 
be presumed to know of the existence of 
the law, nor be charged with the 
requisite notice of its existence; and 
hence prior to such publication a proper 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Taxing Acts: 1926 and 1928 Acts.— 
of accruals of Wisconsin income taxes 


for the years 1926, 1927. and 1928, and interpretation made of Wisconsin 


of these on deductions in calculation 
ts of 1926 and 1928.—Bureau of In- 


ternal Revenue, (G: C. M. 6075).—Yearly Index Page 908, Col, 1 (Volume 


Persons Entitled to 
928 Act.—A surety company may not 
the whole or a portion of an income 
aid by the surety company in accord- 
executed by it—Bureau of Internal 
ndex Page 904, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


ternal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Economic Conditions in World Markets 
Reviewed by Department of Commerce 


Prices Is Favorable Develop- 


ment in Canadian Situation. 


season are expected to exceed the record 
returns of 1928. Montreal reports a 


somewhat backward lumber business due | 


largely to unseasonal weather but On- 
tario demand is steady and sawmills in 
that section are busy. The lath market 
continues very weak. Wholesale prices 
moved downward during March with 
the index for the month about two points 
under the April returns. 


Sugar Prices in Cuba 


Are Lowest in Years 

China.—An extremely unsettled situ- 
ation exists in north and central China 
and the consequent uncertainty natu- 
rally depresses the internal trade out- 
look. Manchurian crops present an ex- 
cellent outlook, and prospects for crops 


in Shantung Province are fairly good. | 
The outlook for crops in central and south | 


China is fairly good, but the area in 
northwest China is experiencing a serious 
famine. 
the south section of the Peking-Hankow 


Railway offer prospects of the early re- | 
sumption of traffic south of the Yellow | 
River. The Shantung Railway has been | 


tarnsferred to Chinese control in good 


financial condition, with the three years’ | 


interest payments which were previously 
in default paid in full and and all inter- | 
est charges met on Japanese loans ‘of | 


40,000,000 Mexican dollars. The Chinese! duction of fresh-water shells increased | 
commission in charge is now planning | to such an extent that in 1913 this coun- 
to install heavier rails and other equip-| tty was shipping mussel shells to Aus- 
mentment in order to permit heavier | tria-Hungary and Germany, instead of 


Repairs recently completed on | 


AvurTuorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
Pusiisnuép Without CoMMENT BY T 


Customs 


|Computation of 


By HERBERT G. POTTHOFF, 
Audit Review Division, Bureau of. In- 
ternal Revenue. 


The manufacture of a pearl button is 
probably far more complex than the 
average layman realizes; perhaps it will 
be surprising to know that a button 
is largely handmade. Human fingers 
touch the cylindrical blank of shell in 
each productive process from the time 
it 1s cut from the shell until it emerges 
the finished button sewn on the card or 
placed in bulk. 

Many different kinds of finished prod- 
uct having various market or selling 
values are obtained from the same basic 
source—the mussel from the river. But- 
tons of every character—iridescent, ball, 
bevel, staple, first grade, second grade, 
fish eye, smoked, colored, tips, spots 
dark and. light), chips (light and heavy), 
ad infinitum, all having relatively dif- 
ferent market values, yet produced from 
raw material having the same basic! 
unit cost. 

The quality of the shell likewise va- 
ries. Certain species of shell produce 
certain grades of buttons. Shells ob- 
tained from various rivers vary in value 
and quality. Sandshell, niggerhead, 
pimple-back, ‘etc., all have their distinc- 
tive qualities and respective commercial 
values, tenia a 


Raw Materials Are Shell 
And Vegetable Ivory 


Raw material being essential to the 
fabrication of any manufactured product, 
it is well to consider the source of this 
vital element in so far as it pertains 
to the manufacture of buttons. The 
raw material principally of ocean and 
fresh-water shells and vegetable ivory 
(tagua nuts). This material is obtained 
from all parts of the world. 

The mussel or fresh-water bivalve mol- 
lusk is found in the Mississippi River 
and its various tributaries; the ocean 
pearl shell is imported mainly from 
Manila, Western Australia, Singapore, 
and the Sulu Sea; the vegetable ivory is 
obtained from tagua nuts grown in Ec- 
uador. Colombia, and Panama. Buttons 
are likewise manufactured from shin 
bones of cattle, from glass, and from 
papier-mache saturated with linseed oil. 

Prior to 1890 this country was de- 
pendent for its supply of buttons on for- 
eign countries, mainly Austria-Hungary 
and Germany. 
dustry subsequent to this time was 
steady and gradual. Protective tariff 
| laws were enacted; the United States | 
Bureau of Fisheries became active in the} 
propagation and conseravtion of mus-| 








Growth of the button in- | 


Presenten Herein, Bein 
HE Unirep States DaILy 


Rulings 


Cost of Pearl Buttons 
Explained as Basis for Tax Levies 


Production Expenses Are Allotted on Per Cent Basis on 
Various Types of Products. 


between the Bureau and the manufac- 
turers a system of allocating the manu- 
facturing costs to the several classes of 
buttons produced has been developed 
which not only complies with the re- 
quirements of the reguiations, but has 
been adopted as well by a majority of 
the members of the National Association 
of Button Manufacturers. 


Process of Producing 


Buttons Is Outlined 

In the production of fresh-water pearl 
buttons there are five major operations: 
(1) Cutting, in which a cylindrical piece 
of shell called a blank is produced with 
face and back unfinished; (2) grading, 
in which the blanks are classified accord- 
ing to the thickness determined by a roll 
classifier; (3) grinding, in which each 
blank is placed on a belt grinder and 
ground to a standard thickness, the shell 
back being entirely or partly removed; 
(4) machining, in which the face of each 
blank is shaped according to the required 
design—fish eye, bevel, ball, etc. (the 
number of holes, two, four, etc., are like- 
wise drilled in this operation); and (5) 
sorting, in which the finished button, af- 
ter having been machined, polished, col- 
ored, smoked, etc., is sorted according to 
thickness and quality. From 9 to 14 
grades are sorted according to degree of 
commercial value. 

For cost purposes the manufacturing 
processes may be grouped substantialiy 
as folows: ; 
1. Cost of blanks: (a) Raw, (b) classi- 
fied. . 

2. Cost of work in process: (a) Grind- 
ing, (b) machining, (c) sorting, (d) 
polishing. é 

3. Cost of finished buttons: (a) Round 
cost of buttons, (b) allocation of round 
cost. g 

The cost of raw blanks, comprising 
shell cost, other purchases, direct labor, 
and overhead, is distributed among the 
several lines or button sizes produced. 
The shell cost is allocated in the ratio 
of pounds of shell used in each line, 
and the overhead expenses are allocated 
in the ratio of direct labor costs. 

The items of other purchases and di- 
rect labor being direct, costs can be as- 
|certained and distributed on the basis 
of the accounting records. The grading 
costs are then divided among the various 
classified lines on the basis of pounds 
in each line, and the cost so determined 
is reduced to a unit of cost per gross 
based upon the number of gross in a 
pound of the particular line. 


The work-in-process cost includes the 


sels; factories sprang up along the Mis-| cost per gross of the classified blanks 
sissippi River and its tributaries. Pro-| and the cost per gross of grinding, ma- 
chining, and sorting, each of which in 
turn includes the direct and _ indirect 
|eosts incurred in each manufacturing 
| process. 





hauls to meet cargo demands. Low levels | being dependent on those countries. | At this point the product is completed 


in silver exchange together with the un-| Uniformity Was Lacking 


certainty which exists in the political | 
and military situation militates against 
improved trading conditions in the Shang- | 
hai area. Following the recent looting | 
of the Hankow branch of the Chinese- 
American Bank of Commerce, the Shang- 
hai branch suspended operations on May 
28. The Central State Council of the 
Nanking Nationalist Government of- 


jand the pemmrtpenrens, Sie oo has 
° ° | been determined. Such cost, however, 

In Determination of Costs | represents the round cost of the particu-y 
, The problems confronting the Bureau | jar line or the cost of such line without 

in applying the inventory valuation regu-| regard to the various grades, included 

lations to the fresh-water-pear! button | therein, which, as already stated, have 

industry arose chiefly from the facts that | relatively different sales values. 

so many different classes of buttons hav-| Jt js necessary, therefore, in order to 


| ing various sales values are produced| conform with the regulations, that such 
| from the same raw material and that a| round cost be further allocated over the 


ficially announces by mandate its ap- | uniform system of ascertaining true pro-| several grades included in each line on 
proval for the issuance of a loan of | duction costs of each class of buttons had}a basis which will have a reasonable 


3,000,000 silver dollars for Nanking mv- | 70 


nicipal building and construction. In an | 


t be established by the manufacturers. | relation to the respective selling values 
Many methods of valuation contrary|of the several grades included within 


interprovincial financing conference held | to the regulations were used. The base/|the particular line. 


under the auspices of the Ministry of | stock or constant price, opinion value, | 
Finance in Nanking on June 4, methods | estimated selling price, and arbitrary 


of financial reform were discussed and | 
proposals made for a new 40,000,000 sil- 


ver dollar loan to be secured on customs | 


revenues. The Government mint at 
Nanking, which resumed operations on 


April 1, was destroyed by fire on June 4. 


Cuba,.—Business 


conditions in Cuba 


Grades Are Established. 
To that end 15 grades of buttons have 
percentage write-off methods were all| been established, each grade having a 
employed. Cost was considered impos-| relative difference of 12% per cent in 


sible of ascertainment. “Cost or. mar- 


|sales value. All buttons of a grade 


|ket, whichever is lower,” was deemed|lower than grade 15 are considered as 
|to be inapplicable to the industry. 


As the resuit, however, of cooperation} [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 


remain largely unchanged with activity | 
in most Jines, with few exceptions, very | 


low. 


The sugar-grinding season is vir- | 


tually over and only three mills are still 
| 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 1.] 


Decisions 
—of the— _ 
Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated June 14, 1929. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designed by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
seribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated. should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


*Clarence A. and Marshall S. Neal 
Executors, and Mary Neal Crutcher 


Phineas Neal, Docket No. 24197, 

The evidence does not ,overcome 
the presumption that certain gifts 
made within two years of dece- 
dent’s death were made in contem- 
plation of death, 

The evidence offered by the peti- 
tioners in support of certain values 
contended for is also held insuffi- 
cient to overcome the Commission- 
er’s finding of value. 

Chadbourne & Moore, Inc., Docket 
17068. 

The waivers herein considered, 
dated January 14, 1926, held valid 
authority for the determination and 
assessment of taxes for 1919 and 
1920 at any time prior to, and jn- 
cluding, December 31, 1926. : 
. N. Lummus, Docket No. 24862. 

A loss sustained by the petitioner 
in 1921 as the result of the liqui- 
dation of a corporation in which he 
was one of the chief stockholders 
is not a net loss resulting from the 
operation of any trade or business 
regularly carried on by the taxpayer, 
within the meaning of section 204 
of the revenue act of 1921; and 
may not be deducted from the net 
income of the taxpayer for the suc- 
ceeding taxable year. 

Edward S. King, Docket No. 18291. 

The petitioner has failed to sus- 
tain ‘his burden of proof that an al- 
leged debt was ascertained to be 
worthless and was charged off dur- 


i 
No 





accrual may not be made of a tax com- 
puted thereunder, or imposed thereby. 


ing the year 1920. (Mason Machine 


} Works Co, 3 B. T. A, 745.) 
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Process of Refining Are 
Reviewed by Bu- 
reau of Mines. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
dium silicate, zinc sulphate, sodium 
dichromate, trisodium phosphate, alumi- 
= sulphate, sulphur, calcium chloride 
nd sodium chloride. 

Some quantities of ,lue and starch 
were used as protective organic colloids. 

A large and much-increased quantity 
of inorganic reagents other than acids 
of alkalis was used it. 1927. They are 
classified under the headings of sulphidiz- 
ing, activating, depressing, and miscel- 
laneous reagents. 

Sulphidizing reagents and some de- 
pressing reagents, such as sodium sili- 
cate, give a strong alkaline reaction on 
hydrolysis—that is, on reaction with 
water. In other words, besides possess- 
ing certain sulphidizing and depressing 
properties, they may be acting in place 
of alkali; they seem to have been used 
as such in some instances, as in the treat- 
ment of certain copper ores. 


Chemicals Replace Oil. 


Notable features were the rapid re-| 


placement of collecting oils by chemical 
collectors, the increased use of alkaline 
circuits (with the exception of an in- 
crease in the use of acid in some selective 
two-product copper-iron flotation plants), 
and the very marked increase in depress- 
ing and activating reagents resulting 
rom the expansion in selective, two- 
sy lead-zine flotation operations. 

In the treatment of copper ores lime 
constitutes over 90 per cent of the total 
reagent consumption in terms of weight; 
in terms of cost, as well, it is apparent 
that lime must be one of the largest 
items. The amount of lime consumed 
averages a little over 4 pounds per ton 
of ore, whereas there is no other re- 
agent averaging over 1/10 pound per 
ton of ore. 


Flotation of Zinc Ores. 


In the flotation of zinc ores the most 
striking feature is the large and general 
use of copper sulphate, and the large, 
but localized use of sodium silicate. 
large consumption of copper sulphate in 
the flotation of straight zinc ores is nat- 


lerite is- almost universally floated as a 
copper-sulphide-surfaced mineral. When 
compared with straight lead ores it is 
apparent that proportionally more chem- 
ical collectors and less of the oils are 
used in the flotation of zinc ores. 

The most interesting, perhaps, of all 
the ores included in this study are the 
complex lead-zine ores. These ores gen- 
erally contain substantial amounts of py- 
rite and pyrrhotite, which is discarded, 
although ‘in some instances it. is col- 
lected as a third concentrate. 


Consumption of Alkaline. 


The most striking features that are 
brought out are the large consumption of 
alkaline reagents as compared with the 
consumption of the same reagents in the 
flotation of lead ores and of zinc ores; 
the large consumption of cyanides, zinc 
sulphate, sodium sulphite, and the com- 
paratively larger amount of collectors, 
both oils and chemicals, that apparently 
are needed. 

Larger consumption of alkaline re- 
agents can perhaps be ascribed to the 
fact that the lead-zine and lead-zinc-iron 
ores contain more sulphide minerals than 
straight lead or straight zine ores, and 
that therefore there is more material to 
oxidize and a larger quantity of acid 
salts requiring neutralization is formed. 
The larger per-ton consumption of cop- 
per sulphate is no doubt due to the fact 
that deadened sphalerite is more diffi- 
cult to float than phalerite that has been 
neither deadened nor activated, and 
therefore calls for larger amounts of 
activating reagents. 

Collector Reagents. 

The general trend of reagent consump- 
tion has led to the more extensive use 
of chemical coilectors, the more wide- 
spread and judicious use of alkaline cir- 
cuits, and greatly increased consumption 
of depressing reagents. The large in- 
crease in the consumption of copper sul- 
phate can be ascribed to the erection of 
a number of plants for recovering zinc 

’ slimes in the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma 
district, and to the addition of zinc- 
floating sections to plants that previously 
made only a lead concentrate or a col- 
lective lead-zine concentrate. 

Although no direct comparison has 
been. possible, the metallurgical results 
obtained in 1927 appear to be a distinct 
improvement over those of the previous 
year. 

Further details are given in’ Serial 
2931, by A. M. Gaudin, copies of. which 
may be obtained from the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 





Cold Storage Holdings 
Of Dairy Products Larger 


Cold storage holdings of practically all | 


dairy products on June 1 were larger 
than stocks on the same date a year ago, 
the Department of Agriculture announced 
June 14, but decreased stocks of case 
eggs, meats, poultry, and apples were 
‘reported. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

Stocks of creamery butter are placed 
at 28,428,000 pounds compared with 15,- 
952,000 pounds on June 1 last year, and 
a five-year average of 21,460,000 pounds; 
American cheese at 47,600,000 pounds 
compared with 36,716,000 pounds a year 
ago, and Swiss and block cheese at 4,409,- 
000 pounds compared with 3,559,000 
pounds. 

Case eggs in storage aggregated 6,704,- 
000 cases compared with 8,168,000 cases 
a year ago; total stocks of meats 1,013,- 
110,000 pounds compared with 1,022,700,- 
000 pounds; lard 183,688,000 pounds 
against 186,073,000 pounds, and frozen 
poultry 41,825,000 pounds compared with 
43,872,000 pounds on June 1 last year. 

Stocks of apples are reported at 107,- 
000 barrels compared with 121,000 bar- 
rels last year; 633,000 boxes compared 
with 1,223,000 boxes, and 218,000 bushel 
baskets compared with 222,000 bushel 
baskets, 





The | 








Not to Be So Serious as 


Merchandising Problem. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


buy the second car; the plumbers urge 
you to put in the second bath. The 
building materials and the paint indus- 
tries offer you the chance to modernize 
your home on the installment plan. 
Apartment building competes with home 
building. 


Purchasing Power 
Of Consumers Studied 


All these examples indicate the new 
competition and the sharper struggle 
for the consumer’s dollar. 


consumer purchasing power at home and 
abroad, and tracing it clear back to its 
prime source; ‘then determining how 


much of that dollar is theirs, and laying | 


plans to capture it. 

In this new program greater attention 
is being given to merchandising as an 
art and as a science. 

The art of merchandising lies in so 
preparing and presenting a product for 
salé that price becomes secondary in 
“buyer appeal” to quality, design, style, 
or any of them. 


The science of merchandising consists | 


in so thoroughly examining, through re- 
search, all the facts which can be ascer- 
tained in relation to grade, quality, de- 
sign, style, color, service, etc., that the 
seller can be reasonably certain the buyer 
will want and will take the product 
offered. - 

In other words, successful merchandis- 
ing combines the production of an article 
of the broadest market appeal at the 
lowest possible cost, and selling it at 
the lowest sales price consistent with a 
fair profit in the shortest time possible. 

Manufacturers, in accepting this new 


viewpoint, have found it necessary to| 


eliminate waste at every point in the 
line of supply from the initial source of 
raw material to the hands of the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

That waste does exist in industry was 
brought out by the Hoover Committee 
in 1921, when it surveyed six of our ma- 
jor industries. 

The committee’s definition of waste is 
“that part of the time, material, and 
energy represented in the difference be- 
tween the best known performance on the 
one hand and the average performance on 
the other. 


| Method Is Wasteful 


ural when it is considered that spha-| 


If Better One Is Known 


In other words, a method was _ not 
wasteful unless a better one was. known. 
Then it was obviously wasteful not to 
adopt and use the better one. 

On this basis, waste in the metal 


| trades was 29 per cent, in boot and shoe 


manufacturing 41 per cent, in the textile 
industry 49 per cent, in the building in- 
dustry 53 per cent, the printing industry 
58 per cent, and in the maufacturey of 
men’s ready-made clothing. 64 per cent. 

The average was practically 50 per 
cent. 

The committee’s survey showed that 
management itself was responsible for 
50 per cent of this waste; labor for 25 
per cent, and “outside” causes, i, e., be- 
yond power of management and labor to 
control, 25 per cent. 

“Management,” said the committee, 
“has the greatest opportunity and hence 
responsibility for eliminating waste in 
industry.” 

Industry, by and large, accepted the 


| challenge, and has since worked hard to | 
It has made use of every | 


cut out waste. 
possible method of reducing waste. 

In shops, factories, and stores, super- 
vision has been improved. Waste of 
time and muterials, of light, power, fuel, 
water, etc., has been checked. 

Waste or scrap has been collected and 
sold instead of burned. 

Broken tools and equipment have been 
repaired and used again. 

By-products have been developed. 

Shops and plants have been reorgan- 
ized and machinery rearranged to cut 
out iost motion, back-tracking, and thus 
permit more effective use. 

New methods and systems of higher 
efficiency have been adopted. 

Causes for irregular operation, for 
shut-downs, and lay-offs have been 
studied and efforts made to correct them. 

Products have been simplified and 
standardized. 


Many of our important industries have | 


employed simplified practice as the first 
step toward that standardization of 
product, grade, and quality so essential 
in building a lasting reputation for re- 
liability, service, and satisfaction. 


Explanation Given 
Of Simplified Practice 

Simplified practice means reducing 
variety in sizes, dimensions, types, mod- 
els, etc., to eliminate waste in manu- 
facturing, selling, and purchasing—and 
thus to strengthen net profits. 

One of the earliest examples of sim- 
plification is found in the work of the old 
“Master Car Builders’ Association,” now 


included in the mechanical division of | 


the American Railway Association. 

In 1882 there were 56 different types 
of car axles in use; today there are six. 
Similarly, journal boxes were simplified 
from 58 to 6; couples from 26 to 1; 
and brake shoes from 20 to 1. 


The purpose of this was to reduce} 


costs of car construction and mainte- 
nance, and to improve service by pro- 
viding for interchange of traffic between 
different roads. 

No one can question the great benefit 
this has been to the shippers, the car- 
riers, and the public in general. 

In the field of electric lighting—types 
of lamps for general lighting purposes 
have been simplified from 1,260 to 180, 
and varieties of lamp bases from 179 to 
3 common styles. Ninety-five per cent 
of the demand is concentrated in three 
voltages. Lamp prices have come down 
more than 50 per,cent in the past 12 
years. You get a much better lamp 
today for 25 cents than in 1907 for 
$1.25. The savings gained by the man- 
ufacturer have been shared with the 
public, and sales have increased 74 per 
cent in the past four years. 

Simplification of variety leads to 
standardization, uniformity, greater in- 
erchangeability, greater convenience, and 
greater customer-satisfaction; all 
which spells increased sales, lower sell- 
ing costs per unit, and better profit for 
producer and distributor, 
quality and better service, 
lower price to the consumer. 


and often 


Application of the principle of simpli- 


The more far- | 
sighted firms and industries are studying | 


of 


with better 


ical products. 
A well-known northwestern manufac- 
turer of candy simplified his line of 


|8 numbered varieties, and thus was en- 
|abled to increase his volume of bars 325 
|per cent in the first 9 months of the 
| program, and at the same time reduce 
his purchasing problems, his manufac- 
|turing costs, his wrapper costs, and his 
inventories. 

A nationally-kEnown cigar company 
simplified its brands from 152 to 5, and 
|now does more business on the 5 than it 
| ever did on the 152, in spite of the great 
increase in competition from cigarets. 

Another northwestern manufacturer, 
| whose name is known the world over for 
the high quality of his product, believes 
|in and practices simplification and stand- 
| ardization. The results of his program 
| speak for themselves. In seven short 
| years he increased his output from %4 
of 1 per cent of the total made in the 
United States of America to one-eighth 
of that total. 


By simplification and standardization 
of products, processes, methods, machin- 
ery, equipment, and raw materials, his 
output per operator increased 81 per cent 
jand his sales extended throughout the 
world. 








| Vision, initiative, courage, and a will-| 


| ingness to be guided by facts—these at- 
{tributes are the foundation of success 
in these examples. 


Concentration Adopted 
In Clothing Industry 


Concentration of manufacturing and 
selling effort on men’s ready-to-wear 
blue serge suits enabled an eastern man- 
ufacturer to reduce his varieties from 
1,000 to 24, an elimination of 97.6 per 
cent, and reduced his overhead per gar- 
ment cut by 50 per cent; his manufactur- 
ing cost by 25 per cent; and his selling 
| cost by 35 per cent. This same program 


| the year ’round, instead of only 36 weeks 
per year as had been the case. His sales- 
|}men were on the road 12 months, in- 
stead of 4; he increased his sales outlet 
{from 150 to 1,000, and doubled his an- 
j nual sales. 





| The great softwood lumber industry | 


| has adopted simplification and standardi- 
zation—and now lumber is being mer- 
chandised, trade-marked, and grade- 
marked. 

This program of greater production to 
the consumer is yielding dividends of un- 
| told value to the lumber industry in the 
| form of greater consumer good will. 

Too many varieties, too many brands, 
unquestionably cause economic waste. 
| The public knows and understands this, 
and is demanding goods made, graded, 
labelled, and sold in accordance with. na- 
tionally recognized standards and speci- 
| fications. 
| Out of 10,000 brands of wheat flour, 
or 4,500 of canned corn, or 1,000 of tea, 
|or even 300 of canned pineapple, how 
|} can any consumer know which is best? 
| We may assume they are all good—but 
|}may not some be better, more choice— 
more select? Is difference in price the 
jonly way indicate difference in 
| quality? 
| Experience has proven in thousands of 
instances that price is not alway a true 
measure of quality. 

The recollection of quality lingers long 
after the price is forgotten. 


to 





| 
middle western city showed some sur- 
prising results. 


Demand for Various 
Articles Studied 


Out of 11 brands of loaf cheese, 58 per 
cent of the purchases were on one brand. 
The other 10 competed for the remain- 
ing 42 per cent of the sales. 
12 brands of canned soup, 90 per cent of 
the sales went to one brand. Out of 32 


{ 


of the sales were in one brand—only 3 


The other 30 competed for the remain- 
|ing 13 per cent of the sales. 

| In our contacts with over 300 com- 
|modity lines, we have found it gener- 
ally to be true that 80 per cent of the 
year’s business is done in 20 per cent 
of the varities in which the commodity 
is offered to the trade. 


duces but 20 per cent of the year’s busi- 
ness, that is the cause of excessive in- 


|} creased profits. 

| Simplification is concentration on the 
varieties in most common demand. Their 
popularity is usually evidence that their 
quality is right—their price is fair—and 
that they give service, value, and satis- 
| faction to their purchasers. 

dustries to simplify and standardize their 
products, 

The lines include hardware and mill 
supplies, plumbing supplies, building 
materials, hospital and institutional sup- 
plies; items for homes, hotels and 
schools, textile products, automotive ac- 
|cessories, dairy supplies, commercial 
forms and documents, back checks, and 
so on. 

That industry finds benefit in these 
programs is proved by the high percen- 
tage of adherence or conformance ac- 
corded the simplified practice recommen- 
dations and commercial standards apply- 
ing to the various products, 


| 


Degree of Adherence 
Determined Annually 
The standing 


committee 


view as to the percentage of output 
made to the standards and specifications. 
In this way, it is possible to /tell 


tory to the consumer. | 
;adherence decreases or diminishes. 
}records show as follows: 


Our 


167.55; 1926, 11 fields, 75.51; 1927, 
fields, 83.22; 1928, 24 fields, 87.02. 
| Savings from simplification and stand- 
ardization, as reported to us by leaders 
in the industries concerned, are now well 
over $300,000,000 a year, 

Now we would not have you think of 
simplification and standardization as 
|“enres” for all the ailments of industry. 


20 





There are many other ways to rediice/ weste elimination, concentration. 


fication is not limited solely to mechan- | 


|candy bars from 58 named varieties to! 


|} 000 metric tons annually. The value of 


made it possible for him to run his plant | 





| <A study of consumer preference in a} 


| waste; thus cutting cost and making a| 
| better profit. 





Out of | 


brands of packaged raisins, 83 per cent | 


per cent on the next most popular brand. | 


It is the remain- | 


ing 80 per cent of variety, which Pro-| Production Costs 


ventory, slow turnover, waste, and de- | 





To date we have helped over 120 in-| 


concerned | 
with each project makes an annual re-| 


whether or not the standard is satisfac- | 
If it is not, the! 


i | record 
In 1995, average adherence in 2 fields, | 





During Last Year’ steot Operations on Higher Plane Than Year Ago; Whole- 


Production Expanded in All 
Lines Despite Adverse 
Economic Conditions 
In Country. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| peter (26 per cent primary nitrogen, cal- 


cium nitrate (15.5 per cent N and 28 per 
cent lime), and the five nitrophoska 
grades, presenting varying mixtures of 
the three artificial fertilizers, nitrogen, 
phosporic acid, and potash. 

The second item of production of the 
trust is dyestuffs, probably at the rate 
of 75,000 to 80,000 tons annually, valued 
at around 400,000,000 marks. The dye 
trust’s annual report points to a dye- 
stuffs overproduction that led to an ex- 
tension of its 1927 dye pact with France, 
regulating production and sales (if not 
by any close arithmetical division), by 
admission of @wiss producers, at the 
same time exchanging technical experi- 
ence with the French. 

The dye trust then states that it sold 
more dyes in 1928 than in 1927, although 
the textile industry was depressed. This 
is explained by the fact that consumers 
are adopting more the better and-higher- 
priced dyes, supplied by the dye trust 
particularly in its indanthrene series. 


Output of Pharmaceutics Gains. 


Improvement in production of pharma- | 
ceutics is also reported by the I. G.; 
production is estimated at about 40 per 
cent of total German production of 10,- 


a 4,000-ton production may be reckoned 
at around 80,000,000 marks. -The dye} 
trust is extending its sales branches 
abroad, while bringing out new special- 
ties here. 

Despite growing foreign competition 
and depression in the textile and leather 
industries in 1928, the dye trust’s chlo-/| 
rine compounds sold better than before. 
The same applied to acids, and byprod- 
ucts, compressed gases, mineral colors, 
lithopone, vulcanization accelerators, and 
organic intermediates. 





Larger Surplus Estimated 
In New Polish Budget 


Poland’s 1929-30 budget is balanced 
with a tentative surplus of 167,179,000 
zlotys, with anticipated revenues total- 
ing 2,954,967,000 zlotys against 2,787,- 
785,000 zlotys of expenditures, it was an- 
nounced on June 13 by the regional di- 
vision, Department of Commerce. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

These figures represent increases of 
299,597,000 zlotys in revenues, 257,541,000 
zlotys in expenditures and 40,416,000 in 
the tentative surplus, over the respective 
totals of the 1928-1929 budget. Com- 
pared, however, with the actual receipts 
and disbursements for the latter fiscal 
year, the estimates for 1929-30 are lower 
by 52,676,000 zlotys on the revenue side, 
20,675,000 in expenditures, and 32,001,000 
zlotys in the anticipated surplus. 

A new departure in the 1929-30 budget | 
is the provision in article 4 of the budget 
law, definitely authorizing the disburse. 
ment of 148,000,000 zlotys (130,000,000 
zlotys additional salary payments to civil 
employes and pensioners and 18,000,000 
zlotys to war veterans, chiefly invalids, 
as additional compensation), which in the 
budget for the preceding fiscal year was 
made contingent upon the availability of 
actual revenues, 

Compared with the actual disburse- 





Each manufacturer and | 
each industry has to analyze its situ- | 
ation, find out its real or major prob- 
lems, and concentrate on their solution. | 


|In so doing, it is well to begin with the 
|sales problem and— 


1, Analysis sales for profit sources. 
2. Simplify lines, accounts, areas. | 
8. Price goods fairly, and stick to your 


| prices. 


4. Improve of product, and of 
service. 

5. Improve product appearance; add style 
or art. 

6. Get customers to buy more regularly. | 

7. Get dealers to order well in advance. 

8. Analyze markets. 

9. Develop new preducts. 

10. Develop new uses. 

11. Advertise intelligently. 


12. Improve selling ability. 


Methods of Reducing 


quality 


This approach usually leads to great- | 
er volumes, lower selling cost, and bet- | 
ter profit. The production problem comes | 
next. Here it is often possible to— | 

1. Simplify’ products, equipment, supplies. | 

2. Manufacture for stock. 

8. Install modern cost-reducing machinery. 

4. Install modern material handling equip- 
ment. , 

5. Reduce power costs. 

‘6. Regularize maintenance work. 

7. Reduce accident and illness hazards. | 

8. Improve illumination, ventilation, sani- 
tation. 

9. Use incentive plans for employe coop- 
eration. 

10. Apply research to “processes. 

11. Redesign products for lower cost. 

12. Eliminate waste. 

This program results in greater out- 
put, lower manufacturing cost, and bet- 
ter profit. ; 

The third avenue to better profits is 
through the “overhead.” In this phase 
of business there is usually plenty of 
opportunity to— 


1. Simplify stocks, raw, finished, aux-| 
iliary. 

2. Control purchase, buy scientifically. 

3. Simplify routine; forms, methods, sys- 
tems. 


4. Increase inventory turnover. 

5. Increase accounts receivable turnover. 

6. Increase capital turnover. 

7. Decrease personnel turnover. 

8. Decrease customer turnover. j 

The work of the Regional Advisory 
Boards shows what can be done through 
cooperation of shippers and carriers to 
eliminate waste and improve efficiency 
in transportation and distribution. The 
of American manufacturers 
shows what can be done in production. 

Now the question is, can this program 
be paralleled in,production and distribu- 
tion of agricultural products? 

I believe it can, and I believe this 
is the group to speed the good work | 
along. | 

The keys to better net profits in indus- 
try and in transportation are coop- 
eration, simplification, standardization, 
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heck Payments 











Agriculture 





Week of June 8 Show 


Greater Volume of Money Turnover 


sale Price Index Lower. 





The dollar volume of money turnover 
during the week ended June 8, as re- 
flected by check payments, was greater 
than in the preceding week but smaller 
than in the corresponding period of 1928, 


according to the weekly statement of do- 
mestic business conditions made public 





ceding week, but was lower than a year 
ago. Iron and steel prices averaged 


a year ago. Loans and discounts of Fed- 





fractionally lower than in the previous | 
week but weré higher than last year. | 
Cotton prices averaged higher than in| 
the preceding week but were lower than | 





‘Reduction in Output 


| Of Wrapper Tobacco 


Forecast in Sumatra 





'Crop Is Estimated as One of 


Smallest in Recent Years 
And Quality Is 
Lower. 


North Sumatra’s crop of cigar wrap- 





eral reserve member banks showed a fur-| per tobacco for 1929 promises to be one 


on June 14 by the Department of Com-|ther gain during the week, being higher | o¢ the smallest in recent years, because 


merce. 
follows: 


‘ Operations in steel plants showed no| : 
change in the rate of activity from the| showed a decline. 
preceding week, but were on a consider- | funds averaged higher than a year ago.|Commerce June 14. 


also than a year ago. t 
call loans averaged higher than in the 
rates on time money | 
Both call and time| Medan, reported to the Department of 


The full text of the statement | 


Interest rates on 


preceding week but 


lof unsatisfactory weather conditions, the 
| 


American consul, Walter A. Foots, at 


The full text of 


ably higher plane than a year ago. The| Bond prices showed a fractional gain} the statement follows: 
output of crude petroleum for the latest | over the ne pene | 
reported week showed a gain over the|than last year. Stock prices were higher | | heights ranging between six and 
corresponding period of last year. The|than in either period. Business failures reaches heights ging 
production of bituminous coal was like- | Were more numerous than in the preced- 


wise greater than a year ago. 


Distribu- | ing week but showed a decline from the 


tion of commodities, as indicated by load- | corresponding period of 1928. 


ings of freight cars, covering the latest | 
|year ago. 
during the latest reported week were 


reported week, was higher than at this 
time last year. 


The general index of wholesale prices | ; ] 
showed a fractional gain over the pre- showed a gain over the corresponding | tect it from the sun. 
— ———_—_—_ ~period of 1928. 


Receipts of cotton were higher than a 
Receipts of cattle and hogs 


lower than last year. Wheat receipts 


WEEKLY BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 





(Weeks ended Saturday, average 1923-25=100). 
June June May May June June May May 
8 1 25 18 9 2 26 19 

; 1929.. 1929, 1929. 1929. 1928. 1928. 1928. 1928. 

Steel operations. ............cceees 125.0 125.0 126.3 128.9 104.0 104.0 108.0 111.0 
Bituminous-coal production........ 86.5 °94.0 91.7 86.3 75.7 85.9 84.0 
Lumber production PEL OE - 108.5 103.2 98.2 94.1 98.2 93.2 
Petroleum production (daily av.)... 130.2 129.1 126.9 113.5 113.5 112.9 1123 
Freight-car loadings. . Me ; 110.7 109.1 103.9 97.4 106.5 104.7 
Bldg. cont., 37 States (daily av.)... 182.6 108.6 131.7 168.7 144.0 154.7 153.2] 
WMG BOROIIED ww onic nccccccccde ab 57.4 52.4 51.3 48.8 54.4 60.8 93.8 
CGR: MONOON. .. ice buses cheered 25.0 30.8 30.4 27.7 24.2 37.3 385 6508 
MUNI WOUIOTE.....o.s-0:sc sew es cess ne 630 2 43 81.6 T1 %%6é 7.8 
See OES: 3 os dav Satenateeeaswes a 77.0 85.7 76.1 101.8 92.6 94.6 81.2 
Price No. 2 wheat........6<5... . 72.9 77.5 79.8 117.1 120.2 118.6 117.1 
Price cotton middling. . vacces Cr ae 71.7 72.4 776 77.6 77.6 79.8 
Price iron and steel, composite...... 89.5 89.6 89.7 89.7 85.7 85.8 85.8 85.8 
Copper, electrolytic, price ......... 129.0 120.0 129.0 105.1 105.1 104.3 103.6 
Fisher’s index (1926=100).......... 95.8 95.6 95.9 95.9 97.6 98.0 98.8 99.6 
Check payments (atid s/¢neeNwn's 132.3 127.1 135.6 134.2 144.3 105.0 129.9 140.6 
Bank loans and discounts.......... 130.7 129.6 129.5 ‘130.4 126.8 127.2 126.8 127.5 
Interest rates, call money.......... 169.7 145.5 157.6 218.2 145.5 145.5 145.5 136.4 
Business failures...............+-. 103.9 91.9 100.7 116.7 119.9 84.5 104.7 108.6 
IEE. cs cntheencks cones ‘06 > 241.8 249.8 256.4 197.8 201.2 199.7 203% 
Bond prices. . saveeccesccccccess 104.5 104.3 104.9 105.3 108.9 109.6 109.8 110.4 
Interest rates, time money......... 194.3 205.7 211.4 205.7 128.6 128.6 125.7 120.0 
Federal reserve ratio.............. 96.0 96.1 97.9 96.9 88.6 88.9 90.3 89.9 


*Revised. 





ments during the preceding fiscal year, 
the appropriations for national defense 
are reduced in the 1929-30 budget by 
about 27,000,000 zlotys; for the ministry 
of the interior, by 13,483,000 zlotys; for 
the ministry of finance, by 24,000,000 
zlotys, and for the ministry of agrarian 
reform, by 7,700,000 zlotys, and for in- 
valids’ reiief, by 21,641,000. 

Higher appropriations are granted to 
all the other ministries, the largest ones 
being justice, 8,360,000 zlotys; agricul- 
ture, 7,730,000; education, 13,789,000; 
public works, 24,734,000; labor and socia! 
welfare, 3,200,000; and for pensions, 9,- 
044,000. The appropriation for public 
debt service, is raised by 19,258,000 
zlotys, of which 12,000,000 zlotys rep- 
resented an increase in internal debt 
service. (Zloty is $0.422). 
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| the 
| worth. 
| during April showed a slight increase of 


|Foreign Market Expands 


For Electric Equipment 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Philippine Islands took $24,239 
Exports of bare copper 


$36,481, the gain registered for the first 
four months of the year being $483,670. 

Foreign shipments of electric refrig- 
erators for the month of April amounted 
to $1,365,492, a gain of $772,272 over 
the same month last year, and the in- 
crease for the first four months’ period 
amounted $2,318,754.° The bulk of these 
shipments is accounted for by the smaller 
size, sets up to one-quarter-ton capacity. 
In this class Canada and the United 


‘Kingdom ar the largest consumers, ex- 


| subjected 
| bloomed d p 
|height and maturity. Not only will the 


wire | 


Under norma! conditions the tobacco 


leight feet before flowering, but by the 
\latter part of April the plants on many 
lof the largest plantations had bloomed, 
lthereby stopping the growth, when the 
| stalks were only between four and six 
|feet tall. , 
Deli tobacco requires plenty of rain- 


|fall, humidity, and a deep haze to pro- 


During the first 
|four months of the calendar year 1929, 


| however, the rainfall has been extraor- 
| dinarily light, the proper haze and humid- 


ity have been lacking and the plants, 
to intense sunshine, have 
before reaching the proper 


|crop be smaller, but the quality will also 
|probably be poorer than during recent 
|years, traders believe. , 

| Tobacco planters and other tobacco 
experts state that the production during 
|the calendar year 1929 may possibly be 
las low as that of 1919, when it totaled 
only 25,479,709 pounds. 

As tobacco is second in importance 
jin north Sumatra’s agricultural indus- 
|tries, a small crop affects practically all 
branches of commerce. The product has 
{always been regarded as the one export 
item which would counteract the effects 
of the low price of rubber—the prin- 
cipal export commodity of the district. 

The white persons engaged by the to- 
|bacco plantations of north Sumatra re- 
|ceive comparatively low salaries, but 
|their bbnuses have been enormous each 
jyear since 1922. Bonuses for 1929 will 
|be based on the production and value 
|of the 1928 crop and a poor crop during 
ithe present year will not affect the in- 
comes of the personnel until 1930. 





| ports to those countries amounting to 
$371,714 and $212,358, respectively. 
Exports to France amounted to $69,603 
}and those going to Brazil were valued 
}at $53,873. Germany’s purchases of 
electric refrigerators amounted to $70,- 
519 and the Philippine Islands imported 
| $51,974 from the United States. Exports 
of the one-quarter-ton capacity units to 
Spain reached a value of $42,172 for the 
month under review. The bulk of the 
larger units, one-quarter to one-ton ca- 
| pacity, which were exported during April, 
were taken by Canada, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Brazil, Venezuela, British 
India and Belgium. 











What Electric Power is doing 
for you 


greatly improved MAZDA lamps are 48 per cent 


D? you ever wonder what these multitudes 
of whirring motors are doing for you— 
your job, your home, your children? 
The answer is clear. They are weaving the 
fabric of a richer civilization. They are making 


new wealth, new comfort, 
which everybody shares. 


For example, since 1914, 
materials used by the General Electric Company 
has increased nearly 40 per cent. But the intelli- 
gent use of 145 per cent more €lectric current 
has so helped to increase the pro- 
duction per worker that it has been 
possible to more than double the 
average wages. At the same time, the 
average price of the finished products, 
excepting lamps has been increased 
by less than 20 per cent. Prices for the 


less then in 191 


new leisure, in 


4, 

Scores of other industries can show equally 
amazing gains—human gains, of health, wealth, 
and happiness—as a result of their increased use 
of electric power. 


Because electricity is used in the making of 


the cost of raw 
workman who 


General Electric products and appliances, the 


makes them is better paid, 


and the products themselves ate better, more 

dependable, more economical in use. On 
thousands of these products, from the 
little motor that runs your electric 
refrigerator to the big one that 
powers your commuting train, the 
General Electric monogram represents 
the highest standard of electrical 
correctness and dependability. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 8 P.M, E.S.T. ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C, NETWORK 


‘GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Tariff 


Senate Is Requested 


to Increase Duties 


“On Imports of Chemicals, Oils and Paints 


Witnesses Ask for Changes in Rates on Ammonium Com- 


pounds, Stearic Acid, 


Duties on chemicals, oils, and paints 
‘ higher than those written in the tariff 
bill (H. R. 2667) now pending before the 


Senate were requested by most of the| 


witnesses.who appeared June 14 at the 
hearing before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Finance Committee assigned to 
’ consider this schedule. ; 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, was also 


chairman of the subcommittee, which is | 


composed also of Senators King (Dem.), 
of Utah; Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
and Edge (Rep.), of New Jersey. 


Chester H. Gray, Washington_repre- | 


sentative of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, presented a brief. The House has 
given too low duties on agricultural com- 
modities and too high rates on things 
the farmer has to use, such as fertilizers, 
Mr. Gray asserted. 
ammonium compounds be allowed to en- 
ter free when imported as fertilizers. 


Free Entry Asked 
- For Gas Containers 
A. Edwin Fein, of Sparklets, Inc., New 


York City, asked that a certain form| 
of metal container used to hold liquid) in the. tariff bill be doubled was made 


gases, such as carbon dioxide used in| 

soda fountains, should be imported free 

because, he said, they were not made in| 
the United States. “al 

F. F. Jordan, representing the stearic | 
acid industry, spoke on behalf of the) 
Emery Industries, Inc., of Cincinnati, | 
Ohio, and the National Association of | 
Stearic Acid Manufacturers. He asked | 
for a 50 per cent ad vaiorem duty—in- | 
stead of the 25 per cent, as at present— | 
for lower grades of ‘stearic acid, with a} 
specific duty of 134 cents a pound for | 
higher grades. 

Glycerine, an important by-product of | 
soap and stearic acid manufacture, he 
urged, should not be allowed to enter 
under a duty of less than 4 cents a pound 
for crude glycerine and 6 cents for the 
higher quality. The present duties, un- 
changed in the pending tariff bill, are 
1 cent and 2 cents, respectively. | 

W. S. Moscrip, of the Twin Cities Co-| 
operative Milk Producers” Association, | 
Minneapolis, Minn., and John McGrath, | 
of Vermont Federated Creameries, both 
urged that a duty of 8 cents a pound be 
_placed on casein, instead of the present 
2%-cent duty. 

A. Edward Fein, of Sparklets, Inc., 
of New York City, asked that metal con- 
tainers to hold liquid gases under pres- 
sure, be transferred from the dutiable 
to the free list. This product is not 
manufactured in the United States, he 
said, and so does not compete with a 
' domestic product. 

F. F. Jordan, of Cincinnati, Ohio, rep- 
resented the National Association of 
Stearic Acid Manufacturers and the} 
Emery Industries. In 1928 there was 
a peak year of imports, with an impor- 
tation of about 2,500,000 pounds; since 
the production has been.about 44,000,000 
pounds. Imports represented a little, 
more than 5 per cent of the domestic 
production, he stated. 

The stearic acid industry has lost 
money continuously since the war, said 
Mr. Jordan. Only by lowering the prices 
of domestic products has the industry | 
been able to keep its place, he said. | 

The present duty is 25 per cent ad/| 
valorem for lower qualities of stearic} 
acid and 1% cents a pound for higher | 
grades. He suggested a duty of 50 per! 
cent ad valorem and contended such a 
rate was necessary to meet the compe- 
tition of a European cartel. 

European producers use a _ cheaper 
grade of fat to produce their stearic 
acid, said Mr. Jordan, at an advantage 
of 2% cents. The cheaper fat is pro- 
duced in China, he said. | 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, asked 
why the industry could not buy the same | 
cheap fats in China as well as the Euro- | 
pean producers. Political relations with 
China are such, said Senator King, that 
United States business men stand in a 
better position than those of any other| 
country. | 
Mr. Jordan said contracts for purchase | 
of the fat from China are unreliable | 
and freight rates from China to Ohio, | 
where his plant is located, are costly. 
Mr. Jordan predicted that, if the duty} 
were assessed, the domestic industry | 
would be able to recapture its domestic 
and foreign markets and expand its out- 
~ so that its cost of production would 
fall. 

Mr. Jordan also advocated an increase 
in the duty on glycerine. This is a by-| 
product arising from the manufacture 
of stearic acid and soaps, ‘he said. 

Senator King asked Mr. Jordan if soap 
manufacturers did not make profits. The 
witness said some of them did, and some | 
did not. 

Mr. Jordan said it was necessary to| 
sell the glycerine in order to support 
the main industries of stearic acid and 
soap manufacture. Mr. Jordan recom- 
mended increase in the duty on crude 
glycerine from 1 cent to 4 cents and on 
refined glycerine from 2 to 6 cents, 


Reduced Rates Asked 


On Fertilizer Components 


| 
| 


Fertilizers, caseins, starches, and oils | 
and fats are of interest to the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, said the Wash- | 
ington representative of that organiza-| 
tion, Chester H. Gray, who submitted a} 


brief. Mr. Gray asked that ammonium 
compounds be admitted free of duty} 
when imported for use as fertilizers, | 
He said that he had little information | 
to offer not filed previously with the| 
Ways and Means Committee of the) 
House. That Committee, however, has | 
not granted low enough duties on fer- 
tilizers and high cnough duties on agri-| 
cultural products, said Mr. Gray. 
Relative to starches, the House gave 
some of the duties asked for, and not} 
others, he said. He advocated that all | 
starches be placed on the same basis. All} 
starches are’ competitive, he said, and| 
should come in at the same rate of duty. | 
W. S. Moscrip, of the Twin Cities Milk | 
Producers’ Association, Minneapolis, | 
Minn., a farmers’ cooperative organiza- | 
tion, spoke on milk. He was asked to| 
file a brief with the subcommittee. 
’ Users of casein have sent out mislead- | 
‘ng material, he said. Skimmed milk is 
wasted in certain cases, and where this | 
does happen either the consumer or the| 
farmer pays for the waste, said Mr. 
Moscrip. Therefore it is desirable, he 
said, that every use be found for the) 
skimmed milk. | 
' He read a letter setting forth that | 
10,000,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk | 


He urged that} 


leal Works, Chicago, Ill. 


| What the casein manufacturing indus- 


|fluence of imports, 
| King said 


|mitted free of duty. 


|national or local safety code, then a 
| safety code which shall be agreed upon 


| sociation and the employes or the em- 


|ance cannot be made. 


}and can be handled as such. 


Glycerine and Casein. 


are wasted, on the farm or in the fac- 
tory. Farmers are feeding pigs, COWS, | 
| chickens all the skimmed milk they can} 
use, and still have some left. | 

Not less than 5 cents a hundred pounds | 
on the farmers’ milk would be returned | 
|by the duty sought on casein, said Mr. 
Moscrip. Casein would not take care of | 
all the output of skimmed milk, but an 
|important part of it, he said. 

Mr. Moscrip announced that he repre- 
sented the National Milk Producers’ As- 
| sociation. His request was for a duty 
lof 8 cents a pound on casein. The pres- 
lent duty is 2% cents a pound. 

Senator King said he believed Mr. | 

Moscrip was exaggerating the impor- | 
tance of the duty on casein as a farm- | 
relief expedient. 
John McGrath, of the Vermont Fed- | 
|erated Creameries, a farmers’ coopera- | 
|tive organization, also advocated an ad- 
| ditional duty of 8 cents on casein. 


‘Doubling of All Rates 
In Bill Is Suggested 


A recommendation that-all the duties 


| 





by James M. Gillet of the Victor Chemi- | 
Mr. Gillet told 
the Senators that he had made the same 
request as to rates before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, and he 
asked to renew his plea for the higher} 
duties. | 

A denial that American-made casein | 
was of a grade inferior to that from} 
Argentina was made by C. E. Gray, of | 
the California branch of the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion. Casein, he said, is an important, 
outlet for a large quantity of skim milk. 
try requires is a stable market, said) 
Mr. Gray. 


_ This ‘lack of stability in the casein} 
market is traceable directly to the in- 
he said. Senator | 
that other industries than| 
that of casein manufacturing have sus- | 
tained fluctuations in prices, fluctuations | 
which have been violent, he said. 


| 

Stability in the casein market depends | 
upon general business conditions, it was | 
stated by both Senator*King and Sena-}| 
tor Reed. He asked for a duty that! 
‘would “reasonably protect” domestic 
casein. 

A rate of duty of 8 cents a pound on 
casein was asked by W. F. Jensen, of 
the American Association of Creamery | 
Butter Manufacturers. 

Replying to a question by Chairman | 
Smoot, Mr. Jensen said that he did not 
think the rate would amount to an em- 
bargo. 

Walter D. Randall, of the Champion 
Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
said that the coated paper industry 
would suffer from a higher duty on 
casein. He said that the American prod- 
uct is not satisfactory, although a good 
grade is made in California. 

H. W. Mattison, representing the Mo- 
nite Waterproof Glue Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., asked that casein be ad- 
He said the Argen- 
tine product is superior to American 
casein. 

Harry Koke, New York City, who said 
that he represented the paper manufac- 
turers of the country, also opposed an | 
increase in the casein duty. | 





Safety Codes Urged 
In Building Industry) 


Writing of Agreements Into 
Contracts Advocated. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the workers. Carelessness is equally 
divided. 

It is all right to say that no contractor | 
wants to hurt his men physically, but | 
it is just as apparent to outside observers 
that no workman wants to get hurt. The 
real effect of all the charges and counter- 
charges is to delay constructive accident | 
prevention. 

It is here proposed that the recognized | 
national or local safety codes, where} 
there are such, be written into every} 
collective wage agreement as a part of | 
the wage contract. Where there is no| 





between the employer or employers’ as- 


ployes’ associations shall be developed 
and written into the contract. 

This accomplished, the plea of ignor- 
“Carelessness” 
becomes a direct violation of the contract 


This is just as applicable to company- 
union agreements as it is to trade-union 
agreements; and where there is no agree- | 
ment at all, the courts would probably 
for the most part hold that such agree- 
ments written into trade-union and com- 
pany-union agreements were indicative 
of the established custom of the industry 
and were binding upon employes and 
workmen whether or not there was any 
agreement. 

In the building trades, where appar- 
ently a few individuals, through tactics 
that need not be here described, have 
been able to prevent any agreement as 
to what shall constitute a building safety 
code, the matter can be controlled 
through the architects. 

Protection of Owner. 

The architects’s association has a 
safety code, probably the most perfect 
one for the construction industry in ex- 
istence, Why it is kept locked up in their 
offices it is extremely difficult for a man 
on the outside to understand. But this 
Middle Ages attitude of secrecy may be 
overcome—in fact it seems to be gradu- 
ally being overcome, 

Once this is done the architect, who 
after all is the man who writes the con- 
tract between the builder and the owner, 
can write the safety code into the von- 
tract as an integral part thereof. And 
while this does not immediately connect 
the building contractor up with the work- 
men, it does give the owner who does 
not care to have his home or his office 
building erected at the expense either 
of making widows or of breaking men’s 
arms and legs a direct means of attack 
upon the careless contractor through the 
contract. Perhaps nothing would 50 | 
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Outline of Organization of the United States Government 


Organization of the Department of State 


4 


E Department of State, under direction of the 
President, conducts the fereign relations of the 


United States through its diplomatic and consular 


officers abroad and representatives 


United States from foreign countries. 


accredited to the 
It also acts 


as the intermediary between the Federal and State 


governments: 


proclamations. 
the principal assistant of the Se 


in the discharge of his various functions, and in his 
absence becomes Acting Secretary of State. 
has general direction of the work of the depart- 
ment and of the Foreign Service. 


sistant Secretaries of State have 
different functions. 


The Undersecretary of State acts as 


One has general supervision 
of all matters pertaining to political, economic and 


It promulgates the laws and reso- 
lutions of Congress and Presidential 


orders and 
cretary of State 
He 
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quickly form a foundation for intelligent 
action on the part of the contractors. 
This method would likewise answer 


|the objection which the building con-| 
tractors make to a national code, which | 


is that these codes would immediately 


be written into the statutes of the vari-| 
ous States and made a part of the build-| 


ing inspection, which would be adminis- 
tered by trade-unionist appointees of 


governors who were catering to the labor | 


vote, 


This charge, which some of us have 
heard for 50 years, do not seem worthy 
of answer at this time. 


to pass building safety codes if such 


codes were written into every contract} 


and could be handled by the courts di- 
rect. 


One objection—and every man who} 
does not want to pay attention to safety | 
methods will find some objection—is that | 


many of these safety codes are so long 


that it would be a serious inconvenience | 


to write them into agreements and that 
this would be particularly true of indi- 
vidual building contracts. 


The answer to that is that a fairly.) 


large percentage of these safety codes 


| can be secured from the Government free 


of cost and that the contract itself need 
only refer to them as, for ‘stance, that 
Bulletin No. 436, Safety Code for the 
Use, Care, and Protetcion of Abrasive 
Wheels, published by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, be made 
in whole and in detail a part of the 
contract. 


Method Is Economic. 


It would be infinitely cheaper for the 
State to print and issue free a sufficient 
number of copies of any code, to be made 
a part of individual contracts, than it 
would be to enact a State law with the 
attendant legislative expense. It would 


be cheaper for the insurance companies | 


and the monopolistic State fund com- 


pensation States to issue these codes in| 


sufficient numbers than it would be to 
pay the compensation cost of accidents. 
Besides, some of us are gettig tired of 
the question of cheapness when it comes 
to unnecessary killing and maiming of 
human beings. 

Once the writing of safety codes into 
collective agreements and building con- 
tracts becomes a common practice, the 
courts will gradually drift into an atti- 
tude that where this is neglected such 
neglest is deliberate, and the parties 


However, it} 
would not be necessary for legislatures | 
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One has general supervision of all matters having 
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and the Near East. 
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Embassies (14), Legations (39), Legation Consulates (3), Consular Offices 


(304), Consular Agencies (66), Dispatch Agencies (4), 


Court for (in) China, 


| guilty of such neglect, whether they are | 
| associations of employers or national or | 
|local trade-unions, establishments, or 
company unions, or what not, are on the | 
face of thimgs unusually and culpably 
| negligent as te the common prevailing 
safety practices. 


Forfeiture of Policy. 

As a further step in this direction, if | 
the insurance companies could be induced | 
|to write the safety code into the policy| 
issued to every contractor, with the un-| 
derstanding that any flagrant violations 
of that code or any deliberate ignoring | 
of the code would forfeit the policy, much 
of the convenient ignorance as to safety 
methods and safety practices would soon 
disappear. 

If every agency forming contacts with 
employers or workers would make rea- 
sonable safety codes an essence of that 
contract —in other words, if everyone 
would do as well as they know and really 
make “safety first” mean something, 
first in the labor agreement, first in the 
contract, first in everything—some of us | 
might live to see industrial accidents | 
practically eliminated. 





Precautions Are Advised 
In Storage of Rosin 


Unless certain precautionary meas- 
ures are taken, rosin in metal drums 
stored out-of-doors over any very pro- 
tracted period is likely to become opaque, 


and on the bottom by contact with wa- 
ter entering the drum and running down 
between the sides of the drum and the 
rosin, the Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration charged with the en- 
forcement of the Naval Stores Act, 
stated June 14. The statement follows 
in ful ltext: 

The use of such rosin naturally in- 
terferes in those processes requiring 
heating, such as oil compounding, when 
it causes sputtering and foaming in the 
kettle and slows down the operations 
because of the necessity for boiling off 
all the water. The prolonged heating 
required reduces the output and tends 
to darken the product. 

As water usually remains indefinitely 
in a rosin drum, especially in the fall, 
winter, and spring in the North, where 
conditions are highly unfavorable to 


granulated, and mushy along the sides | 


S. (Consular) 


Passport Agencies (6). 
copyright, 1929, by The United States 


necessary to prevent this condition. Any 
of the following three methods will prove 
effective, according to the Government 
specialists: 

(1) Keep the drums covered until in- 
spection. Then immediately screw the 


| lids in place and seal the seam around 
| the lid with a cheap asphalt paint. 


(2) Keep the drums covered with 
shallow pan covers until the rosin is 
shipped. 
fit, a weight should be placed on each. 

(3) Turn the drums bottom side up 
as soon as they have been inspected. 

The first two methods are preferable 
from the standpoint of resampling and 


|of keeping the grade and weight marks 


where they can be readily seen. The 
third is practicable where the rosin is 
segregated bv grade after inspection. 

Opaque or wet mushy rosin is par- 
ticularly objectionable to varnish, core 
oil, insulation, and linoleum makers. 
Size and soap makers, however, should 
have little trouble, if any, in using rosin 
which has become wet. 


Pine-tree Culture in South 
Declared to Be Profitable 


By planting it to trees, farm land in 
the South that is unfit for cultivation 
can be changed from a liability to an 
asset, the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, stated June 14. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


All the southern pines grow rapidly, 
and at an early age yield pulpwood, 
saw logs, and other valuable products, 
say Federal foresters. They say there 
is a constantly increasing demand for 
timber in the South, and a stand of young 
pines should be an excellent investment. 


Reforestation by planting is declared 
to be comparatively easy. Often the 
total costs are held “own to $4 or $5 an 
acre. Nursery-grown seedlings can fre- 
quently be obtained from State foresters, 
or they can be raived by the planter 
himself. 

The methods of planting pine that have 
proved most successful in the South are 
described in Leaflet No. 82, Planting 
Southeri Pine, just published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Copies of the 
leaflet may be obtained by writing to 
'to the Departmetn of Agriculture, Wash- 
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Daily Publishing Corporation, 


Journal of the 
United States Court 
sceilll 
Customs and Patent 
Appeals 


June 14, 1929. 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. The follow- 
ing decision was handed down: 

Customs Appeal No. 3173. United States 
v. Metro Bag Works. Opinion by Garrett, 
Associate Judge. Ladies’ unfinished hand- 
bags composed in chief value of beads were 
assessed at 75 per cent as articles orna- 
mented with beads. The importer pro- 
tested that they were properly dutiable at 


60 per cent as articles not ornamented 
with beads. The United States Customs 
Court sustained the protest of the im- 





porter, and their judgment is reversed, 


Gain Shown in Earnings 


Of A. T. & T. Co. in April) 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has reported to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission its earnings for 
April and four months of 1929 as fol- 


lows: 

1929 
bank eek $9,078,168 
3,981,686 


1928 
April gross $7,988,811 
Net oper. revs. 
Oper. income 3,297,550 
4 months’ gross..... 36,657,945 
Net oper. revs, . 17,261,685 
Oper. income 14,077,750 


15,434,398 
12,481,864 


Columbus & Greenville Road 
Proposes Equipment Issue 


The Columbus & Greenville Railway 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Finance Locket. No. 7654 
of 
$450,000 of equipment-trust certificates 
to be used in the purchose of equipment 
to the amount of $570,000 from the 


for authority to issue a_ series 


American Car & Foundry Company, 


3,895,163 
3,166,096 
31,750,826 


Arguments in Behalf 
Of Carriers Made at 


Grain Rate Hearing 


Western Railroads Oppose 
Downward Revision; Pres- 
ent Earnings Said to Be 
Below Fair Return. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, 
devoted his argument to opposing a com- 
plaint of the Minneapolis Traffic Asso- 
ciation, made a part of this proceedit®, 
that the Milwaukee be required to allow 
milling-in-transit at Minneapolis on 
grain from the West going to Duluth. 
This, he said, would disturb the entire 
rate structure and require the MilWau- 
kee to carry the grain or the milled 
product from Minneapolis to Duluth for 
nothing. He said that many of the Mil- 
waukee rates are “doubly depressed,” 
first because many of the rates of other 
roads are depressed by Canadian com- 
petition, and second, because the Mil- 
waukee is foreed to meet the rates of 
the Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific at common points. | 


Because of this competition its rates 
from certain points in the West are the 
same to Duluth as to Minneapolis, al- 
though the proportional rate from Min- 
neapolis to Duluth is 6% cents on wheat 
and 6 cents on coarse grain. The pro- 
posal of the Minneapolis association, he 
argued, “is tantamount to asking that 
Minneapolis be moved to the head of 
the lakes.” 
| E. A. Smith, representing the Illinois 
Central Railroad, discussed the relation 
between the rates via St. Louis and 
those via Chicago and Kansas City. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
arguments on behalf of the ar 
serving the northern tier of States, e 
tending from Minnesota to Washington. 
The argument for these roads was made 
by R. J. Hagman, assistant general 
counsel of the Great Northern Railway, 
who’ urged the Commission to adopt: the 
recommendation of its examiners for the 
establishment of a scale of rates in this 
territory which will remove inequalities 
which they found to exist but which, 
he said, would require grain to con- 
tribute its share of the system revenues. 


Influence of Canadian Rates. 


Mr. Hagman contended that the low- 
est rates on grain from producing fields 
;to primary markets are found in these 
States and that the rates from Minne- 
sota points to Minneapolis and Duluth 
jare nearly 50 per cent below rates on 
grain which have been fixed by. the Com- 
mission as reasonable in other great 
grain-growing sections of the West, par- 
ticularly the southwestern States. The 
rates on grain from North Dakota and 
Montana, he said, are depressed by the 
influence of the grain rates maintained 
across the border by the subsidized Ca- 
nadian railroads. 

“In no other section of the United 
States,” Mr. Hagman said, “are rail- 
road earnings so low as in the north 
western region. The Great Northetr¥, 
Soo, and Northern Pacific railways com- 
bined in 1927 earned only 4.75 per cent 
on the value of their properties found 
by the Commission prior to the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the O’Fallon case, 
and the earnings of the Milwaukee road 
are still lower. In 1927 the first three 
roads were short almost $13,000,000 of 
making a 5% per cent return on this 
valuation, and for the seven years 1921 
to 1927 this shortage amounted to $136,- 
265,000, a sum sufficient to build a rail- 
road from Chicago to Seattle. 


“These lines depend on grain and 
grain products for almost 20 per cent 
of the total freight revenues and their 
inadequate earnings are a reflection in 
an important degree of the depressed 
grain rates maintained in their terri- 
tory. Grain costs more to transport 
than the average of all freight, due 
| partly to the sharp peak movement in 
the fall months, requiring facilities 
which are idle during the balance of the 
year. This peak is becoming more pro- 
nounced with the increased use of com- 
bine harvesters and trucks.” 


The argument is to be concluded in 
June 15. 4 


s 





Decisions Are Announced 
By I. C. C. in Finance Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
}on June 14 announced action by Division 
|4 in uncontested finance cases as fol- 
| lows: : 

Report, certificate and order in F. D, 
No. 7438, (1) authorizing the Colorado Rail. 
road Company to construct an extension of 
its line of railroad in Larimer County, 
Colo.; and (2) denying without prejudice 
the proposed acquisition of control, by lease, 
of said extension by the Colorado & South- 
ern Railway Company, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7628, au- 
thorizing the Southern Pacific Company to 
;} assume obligation and liability in respect 
of $6,825,000 of Southern Pacific Company 
equipment-trust certificates, series L, to be 
issued by the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives & Granting Annuities 
under an agreement to be date June 1, 1929; 
said certificates to be sold at not less than 
95.41 per cent of par and accrued dividends 
in connection with the procurement of cere 
tain equipment, approved. 


Import of Chilean Nitrates 


British imports of Chilean nitrate of 
soda during the first four months of 
11929 have totaled 1,103,701 hundred? 
weight as compared with 664,486 hun- 
dredweight in the corresponding periods 
of 1928 and 562,190 hundredweights in 
1927, the trade commissioner, Homer S. 
Fox, at London, reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce June 14. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

These rising figures are declared in- 
dicative of the increase in consumption 
of this fertilizer in Great Britain. The 
chairman of the Tarapaca and Tocopilla 
Nitrate Company, at the recent annual 
meeting, pointed out that the total world 
consumption of Chilean nitrate increased 
from 1,781,048 tons in the year ended 
June 30, 1927, to 2,558,228 tons in the 
following year, and estimated that the 
consumption for the current year ending 
this month may reach 2,800,000 tons. 

He also stated that Chilean nitrate 
production, which for the past two years 
was below consumption, has now ex- 
ceeded it, and for the current fertilizer 
year will probably total about 3,250,000 
tons. The view was expressed that the 
outleok is favorable for a continued in- 
crease in consumption of this product ag 
| well as of other nitrogenous fertilizer N 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
mately $46,000 was paid to 18 college 
and university professors from 1920 to 
1928, when actually this sum was paid 
Ko 41 professors over this period. The 
full text of Mr. Clapp’s telegram fol- 
lows: 

“Federal Trade Commission: I wish 
ter call your attention to the incomplete 
and inaccurate statement of the pay- 
ments made by the National Electric 
Light Association to educators as re- 
ported by the press follwing testimony 
introduced by the Commission June 12. 

“At the request of the Commission, I 
submitted on December 15, 1928, a com- 
plete statement of all payments made by 
the National Electric Light Association 
to any person in any manner connected 
with an institution of learning irrespec- 
tive of the nature of such payments. 
This was made after a careful review 
of all vouchers of the association 
since 1920. 

“From this complete statement the 
names of 18 persons have been singled 
out and their names introduced into 
evidence, and the names of 23 other per-. 
sons have been omitted. At the same 
time, the sum total of all payments to 
the 41 persons over an ei7:.t-year period 
has been introduced as payments alone 
to the 18 mentioned. 


‘ Requests Introduction. 


“I request the introduction into testi- 
mony promptly of my complete state- 
ment as prepared and submitted to the 
Commission. , 

“In order to clarify erroneous im- 
pressions regarding payments to the 18 
persons mentioned, I review the follow- 
ing facts which are clearly set forth in 
the statement referred to. ; 


“The association has many committees | 


studying technical, engineering, and other 
special problems relating to the develop- 
ment of the electric light and power in- 
dustry. They have desired and invited 
the advice and the assistance of authori- 
ties and engineers, some of whom were 
employed as professors in universities. 
When these persons attended committee 
meetings at the invitation of the associa- 
tion or committees of the association, 
they have been reimbursed in the amount 
of their expenses. 


“The association has conventions to} 


which it is customary to invite prom- 
inent men and women as speakers or 
guests and among them have been those 
connected with institutions of learning. 
The association has followed the cus- 
tomary rule. in paying the hotel and 
traveling expenses of such person in at- 
tending conventions. 


Considered as Courtesy. 


“No money compensation for service 
was made to these persons. We con- 
sidered that they were rendering a serv- 
ice and courtesy to us and we would 
have been delinquent in simple business 
courtesy, if we had not paid their ex- 
penses. This applies to practically all 
of those whose names have been selected 
from the statement submitted and intro- 
duced into evidence, 

“In the few cases, where payments 
have been made for services rendered, 
my statement sets forth clearly the na- 
ture of the services rendered, the period 
of time covered and the amounts paid. 
These services were entirely of a tech- 
nical or expert character where the asso- 
ciation wishes to avail itself of the high 
order of knowledge and ‘ability on par- 
ticular subjects possessed by those con- 
nected with universities.” 

With Mr. Newcomb on the stand, 
Counsel Healy produced the proposed ex- 
hibits for identification, among them a 
memorandum written by Mr. Newcomb 
defining means of “disintegrating” the 
Boulder Dam bill. Mr. Newcomb said 
he had prepared this memorandum, but 
had deleted portions of it. He could not 
say what circulation, if any, had been 
given it. 

Telegrams Placed in Record. 

Telegrams from Martin J. Insull, Illi- 
nois utilities executive, to Mr. Newcomb, 
urging that hydroelectric developments 
on Indian reservations be discouraged, 
also were introduced, with others from 
Mr. Insull on the Walsh utilities reso- 
lution and Boulder Dam. 

Another letter from George Roberts, 
utilities official, to Mr. Newcomb, offer- 
ing “most hearty congratulations” on the 
vote in the Senate referring back to com- 
mittee the Walsh resolution for a public 
utilities inquiry, was offered for the 
record, with an exchange of correspond- 
ence between Mr. Newcomb and Col. 
Hugh L. Cooper, regarding activities as 
to the Muscle Shoals project. 


IU. S. Treasury 


Statement 


June 12. 
Made Public June 14, 1929. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts ...... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$1,408,781.32 
6,933,084.98 


1,619,634,88 
594,619.65 


10,556,120.83 
147,000.00 
87,175,875.32 


97,878,996.15 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures . 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts .... 
Panama Canal ....... 
Operations in special ac- 
counts .... 
Adjusted serv 
cate fund Pe an 
Civil-service retirement 


internal 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts. ... 
Balance previous day... 


$6, 766,288.66 
159,391.02 
548,672.41 

* 9,257.06 
891,951.68 
70,753.08 


43,820.04 


ice certifi- 


und 
Investment of trust 
OO bs a mans 
Total ordinary 
expenditures 
Other public de 
penditures 
Balance today ........ 


6,843,464.95 


2,963,030.00 
88,072,501.20 


bt ex- 


Se ac 137,234.36 | 5 
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cent, while rates charged to customers 
increased on the average by about 1 per 
cent. In the case of all these rates the 
present level is higher than at any time 
since 1921. . 

The advance in money: rates, which 


‘has carried them to the highest level in 


eight years, began at the opening of 
1928. On the demand side the principal 
factor in the rise of money rates has 
been the continued and rapid growth in 
the demand for credit in the securities 
market. 

The growth in the aggregate of secur- 
ity loans has been in excess of $2,000,- 
000,000 and at arapid rate. This growth 
has been only to a minor extent in secur- 
ity loans of reporting member banks, and 
such increase as has occurred in these 
loans has not been in open-market loans 
to New York brokers, but in collateral 
loans to the banks’ customers. 


Growth in Volume 


Of Security Loans 

Increase in the demand for credit to 
finance security operations, therefore, 
during the past year has not been met 
to any considerable extent by domestic 
banks, but by others, including foreign 
banks, individuals, and corporations hav- 
ing surplus cash arising out of profits 
and out of securities floated in the favor- 
able market prevailing in recent years. 

Although the supply of additional 
funds on which the security market has 
drawn during the past 12 months has not 
come from the banks, the demand for 
these funds through its influence on rates 
has been nevertheless a powerful factor 
in the banking and credit situation. 

As has been pointed out, the rise in 
money rates has been greatest for that 
class of loans for which the demand has 
been strongest, namely, security loans 
made on the stock exchange, but the 
competition of high rates offered for 
these loans has exerted an influence on 
all classes of money rates, and the ad- 
vance in rates has been general. 

While the growth in the volume of 
stock-exchange loans indicates the ex- 
tent to which the growing demand for 
funds ‘has been a factor in raising money 
rates, on the supply side an important 
factor in the situation has been Federal 
reserve credit policy. 

This policy began to be exerted in the 
direction of firmer money late in the au- 
tumn of 1927, when an outward move- 
ment of gold set in and the Federal re- 
serve system, beginning in November, 
permitted this outflow of gold to have 
a direct and immediate effect on the 
credit situation. Prior to that time the 
Federal reserve banks had offset the ef- 
fects of gold exports by purchasing 
United States Government securities. 


Reserve Banks Discontinue 
Purchase of Securities. 
“In November, however,.when the peak 


‘| of the crops marketing season and of the 


pressure on foreign exchanges was 
passed, the Federal reserve banks, in 
view of the rapid growth of loans on 
securities, discontinued the purchase of 
securities. The growth of security loans 
by member banks continued after the 
turn of the year, and the reserve banks 
began to sell United States securities 
out of their portfolios, with the conse- 
quence that member-bank reserves were 
subjected to pressure not only by gold 
exports, but also by the open-market 
policy of the reserve banks. 

Later in the season the reserve banks’ 
holdings of acceptances were also rapidly 
reduced. As a consequence of the with- 
drawals of funds from the market on all 
these accounts, the member banks _ in- 
creased their borrowings at the reserve 
banks, and by June, 1928, these borrow- 
ings were in excess of $1,000,000,000 for 
the first time in seven years. 

Indebtedness at the reserve banks 
makes member banks less willing to ex- 
pand their loans, and this more conserva- 
tive attitude is usually reflected in a rise 
of money rates. The close relationship 
between the volume of discounts for 
member banks and the level of money 
rates, as reflected in the rate for open- 
market commercial paper, is brought out. 

It will be noted, however, that from 
the middle of 1928 a slight downward 
tendency has been accompanied by a fur- 
ther rise in money rates. This develop- 
ment reflects the unusual condition of 
the money market since last autumn, 


Bank Credit 


A decrease of $300,000,000 in the volume of member loans and investments 
during the first quarter of 1929 carried the total to $53,393,000 on March 27, 
as shown by the member bank call report of that date, the Federal Reserve 
Board announced June 14 in the Federal Reserve Bulletin wherein the ac- 
companying chart was shown giving the course of member bank credit during 


the last nine years: 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
40 





| posits, both time and demand, met large- 





when rates were forced up by a persist- 
ent demand for funds from the security 
market rather than by growing indebt- 
edness of member banks to the reserve 
banks, 

The policy of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem in discouraging frequent or continu- 
ous borrowing by member banks having 
a large volume of security loans, a policy 
which has been in effect since the estab- 
lishment of the Federal reserve system, 
but has received special emphasis in 
recent months, has also been a factor in 
this situation. 


Discount Rates Advance 


As Loans to Banks Increase 

Growth of indebtedness of member 
banks to the reserve banks during the 
past 18 months has reflected the Federal 
reserve system’s gold and open-market 
policy, and has been accompanied by a 
series of advances in discount rates, 
which have made this indebtedness more 
expensive. 

Discount rates, which at the begin- 
ning of 1928 were 8% per cent at all the 
reserve banks, were gradually advanced, 
and in July were established at 5 per 
eent at eight of the banks and 4% 
per cent at the banks in the four west- 
ern agricutural districts. In the past 
three months the rates at these banks 
were also advanced to 5 per cent. Buy- 
ing rates for bills have also advanced 
from a range of 3%-3%4 per cent in Janu- 
ary, 1928, to a range of 534-534 per cent 
at the present time. 

Effects on bank credit of firm money 
conditions and high interest rates, which 
have prevailed during the past year, are 
clearly indicated in the changes in the 
condition of reporting member banks 
during the year ending in May, 1929, and 
during the preceding year. 


Business Activity 
Not Curbed by Rates 


As compared with a growth of $1,875,- 
000,000 during the year ending in May, 
1928, loans and investments of report- 
ing member banks showed no growth 
during the past year. This absence of | 
growth has been the net result of an 
increase in security loans and in all other 
loans, offset by a decline of member | 
bank investments. 

The figures indicate that high money | 
rates and Federal reserve policy during | 
the past year have resulted in a halt in 
the rapid growth of bank credit which 
had continued for a number of years, 
and in a Jiquidation of security hold- 
ings by membez banks in an effort to} 
meet the demand for loans out of their 
own resources. 

The year was characterized also by a 
considerable decline in member bank de- 


ly through an increase in the _ banks’ 
capital and surplus. 

High money rates, Which thus “had a 
restraining effect on the growth of bank 
credit, have not, however, been reflected 
in a general slowing down of business 
activity. Industrial production was larg- 
er in volume during the first quarter of 
1929 than in any previous three-month 
period, and factory pay rolls were also 
at a high level in the spring of this 
year. 

There is no evidence, thowever, of 
overexpansion, except possibly in a few 
industries. The absence of overexpan- 
sien during a period of record activity 
may be ascribed in part to the restrain- 
ing influence of high money rates. 





The principal line of activity in which 
there has been a recession due in part | 
to the influence of high money - rates has | 
been the building industry. Dear money | 
has affected the construction industry | 
chiefly through its unfavorable influence 
on the bond market, which has been in- 
active for a number of months. 

Unfavorable conditions in the bond 
market have also resulted in a drastic 
reduction in the flotation of foreign se-| 
curities in this country. Reduced bor- 
rowings of foreign countries in the 
United States, together with the attrac- 
tiveness of short-term money rates in 
New York, have caused a strain on the 
foreign exchanges, a sale of dollars by 
many foreign central banks in the sup- 
port of their exchanges, and finally a 
movement of gold to this country, first 
from England and Canada and later 
from Germany and Argentina. 

The loss of gold and of dollar balances 


Fluctuations 


|Demand Almost 'Threefold the | 


| Colombia (peso) 


The tota] amount of subscriptions allotte 
|was $404,212,000, of which $86,985,50 
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Bureau of Internal Revenue Announces | 
Refunds and Abatements of Assessments 


Federal Reserve Board June 14 in 


the Federal Reserve Bulletin, shows fluctuations of credit based on weekly 
averages of daily figures; the latest figures being for the week ending May 25; 
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by the foreign central banks has caused 
many of them to advance their discount 
rates. Since the first of the yar 13 
banks of issue have raised their discount 
rates, and some cf them have had two 
advances in rates since the beginning of 
1929. 

Commercial money rates have also ad- 
vanced abroad, reflecting the rise in cen- 
tral bank rates and the general firmness | 
of money conditions. 


| Surmmary of Conditions 


In Money Market 


To summarize, the rise in money rates | 
in this country during the past year | 
has been due on one side to the continu- | 
ously growing demand for funds to fi- 
nance security transactions and on the 
other to the firm money policy of the 
Federal reserve system, adopted largely 
with a view to restraining the rapid 
growth of security loans. 

High money rates have had the effect 
of arresting the growth of bank credit, 
but not _until recently the growth. ef, 
funds used in the stock market. 

High money rates in the United States | 
have brought about a reversal of the 
direction of gold movements and have 
caused foreign central banks to raise 
their discount rates in order to protect 
their reserves. j 

In the domestic business situation the 
high level of money rates appears to 
have been a conservative influence work- 
ing against overexpansion without hav- 
ing a generally unfavorable effect on 
production and trade. 


Treasury Certificates 
Allotted Subscribers | 


Total Sum Issued. 


Announcement was made, June 14, by | 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew | 
W. Mellon, that subscriptions to the issue 
of certificates of indebtedness, dated | 
June 15, had been allotted in the amount | 
of $404,212,000. Total subscriptions, as 
previously announced, exceeded $1,148,- 
000,000. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Secretary Mellon announced, June 14, | 
that the total amount of subscriptions | 
received for the issue of Treasury certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, Series TM-1930, 
5% per cent, dated June 15, maturing 
March 15, 1930, was $1,115,588,000. | 
0 





represents allotments on subscriptions for 
which Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness of Series TJ-1929, were tendered 
in payment. aie 
All of such exchange subscriptions 
were allotted in full, while allotments 
on other subscriptions were made on a 


| graduated scale. 


The subscriptions (A) and allotments 
(B) were divided among the several Fed- 
eral reserve districts and the Treasury 
as follows: 


B. 
$22,643,000 
90,289,000 
37,800,000 
33,110,500 
19,232,000 
23,056,000 
62,201,000 
19,641,500 
10,441,000 
18,097,000 
20,464,000 


A. 
$53,869,500 
346,166,000 
110,681,500 

75,331,500 


Boston 

New York : 
Philadelphia ... 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Minneapolis .... 
Kansas City ... 
Dallas és 
San Francisco.. 
Treasury 


57,236,500 
114,819,500 
39,054,500 
18,121,000 
30,659,500 
49,849,500 
182,469,500 46,243,000 
1.639.500 1,494,000 


Total .. $1,118,862,000 $404,212,000 | 


i <C¢ Approves Mergers 
Of Telephone Companies 


Acquisition by the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company of the properties of 
the Project Telephone Company, in South 
Dakota, was approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a report and 
order made public on June 13 in Finance 
Docket No, 7551. 

Acquisition by the New York Tele- 


East Berne Telephone Company, and of 
the Rensselaerville & Westerlo Telephone 
Company, Inc. was approved in an order 
made public ‘on June 13 in Finance 
Docket No. 7587. sy. 
Acquisition by the Public Utilities 
California Corporation of the properties | 
of the Nevada, California & Oregon | 
Telephone & Telegraph Company was ap- 





! Finland (markka) 


| Sweden (krona) 


| of experts appointed to settle the Ger- 


| Foreign Trikes | 


New York, June 14—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance Of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign curremecy for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at moon today 
for cable transfers payable in the foreign 
currencies are aS Shown below: 
Austria (schilliing) eae 14.0473 
Belguim (belga) ig 13.8820 
Bulgaria (lev) j ae 61227 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9598 
Denmark (krone) 26.6346 
England (pound) . 484.7968 
2.5142 
3.9083 
23.8363 


France (franc) Seabee 
Germany (reichsmark) ..,....-.- 
Greece (drachma ) 

Hungary. (penga) 

Italy (lira) ... sea aene wanes 
Netherlands (guilder 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 


40,1482 
26.6370 
11.1820 
4.4760 
5937 
14.3043 
26.7444 
19.2340 
1.7574 
48.0208 
58.1875 
42.2343 
41.7291 
36,0025 
43.8964 
15,9166 
99,1167 
99.9550 
47.8675 
95,2495 
11.8554 
12.0388 
96.5923 
96.3900 
53.0000 


Switzerland (framc) ...,....+.-+-. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .....,....e... 
Hong Kong (dollar) .,.,........ 
Chine (Shang tael) ........-<<. 
China (Mex. dollar) ., 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) . sate ated aie aie ence 
Singapore (dollar) ...,.......-.. 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (neso) oS easee oreiee 
Argentina (peso, gold) ...,,...-..- 
Brazil (milreis) : 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


Bar Silver 


President and Mr. Young 
Will Discuss Reparations 


Owen D. Young, one of the committee 


man reparation problem, has an engage- 
ment to confer with President Hoover 
at the White House early next week, At 
that time, it was stated, Mr. Young will 
give the President the benefit of his ob- 


servations on the reparations and Eu. | 
ropean economic questions. 


Western Union Revenues 
Are Increased im April 


The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission its earnings for April 
and four months of 1929 as follows: 

Earnings— 1929 1928 
April gross $11,881,723 $10,929,380 
Net after taxes 1,629,433 1,754,943 


Net oper. income 1,247,813 1,874,943 
Four months’ gross. 46,736,286 42,438,265 


-| year. 


| 
|Redetermiration of Income 


and Profits Taxes Made in 


| Favor of Procter & Gamble Company. 


' Refunds, credits or abatements were 
jannounced by the Bireau of ‘ternal 
Revenue June 14 in cases o7 overassess- 
ment of taxes against the following tax- 
payers: Procter and Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Dixie Oil Company, 
Inc., Shreveport, La.; Alien Property 
Custodian (Carl Duisberg), Washington, 
'D. C.; | Alien Property Custodian (Chris- 
tian Hess), Washington, D. C.; Durfee 
‘Mills, Fall River, Mass., Schaeffer and 
Budenberg (Trust No. 2274, Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian), Washington, D. C., and 
Alien Property Custodian (Rudolph 


the full text of the announcement: 


Procter and Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. An overassessment of in- 
come .and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: June 
30, 1919, $398,772.90. 

A hearing was held April 5, 1929. 
The overassessment is caused by the 
following adjustments: 

Of the above overassessment $229,- 
157.54 is caused by revision of the re- 
ported valuations of the opening and 
closing inventories. After thorough and 
extensive field examinations of the tax- 
payer’s accounting records and relevant 
data, and conferences in the Bureau it 
is determined that the reported inven- 
tories were materially undervalued and 
that the understatement of the opening 
inventory was considerably greater than 
of the closing. Such inventories have 
been revalued in accordance with the 
provisions of articles 1582 to 1584, in- 
clusive, of Regulations 45 (1920 Edition) 
as amended by Treasury Decision 3296 
(C. B. I-1, 40) and the opening inven- 
tory used in the present audit is in the 
same amount as was used as the closing 
inventory for the preceding year in de- 
termining a deficiency in tax for that 
Appeals of Ashtabula Bow Socket 
Company 2 B. T. A. 306; The Thomas 
Shoe Company 1B. T. A. 124. 


Allowance of Deduction 
For Amortization 


The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $169,615.36 is caused by 
the allowance\of a deduction for amorti- 
zation under the provisions of sections 
234(a) (8) of the revenue act of 1918, 
and 1209 of the revenue act of. 1926. 
The expenditures made during the war- 
time period for increased plant and 
equipment used in the production of ar- 
ticles contributing to the prosecution of 
the war have been carefully analyzed 
and verified by Bureau engineers and 
all relevant factors have been considered 
in determining the allowance made in 
the present audit. The method em- 
ployed in arriving at the deduction al- 
lowed is consistent with that used in 
the determination of allowances for other 
taxpayers and the decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. Article 185, Regula- 
tions 45 (1920 Edition) as amended by 
Treasury Decision 4133 (C. B. VII-1, 
236) ; Appeal of Manville Jenckes Com- 
pany 4 B. T. A. 765; American-Ha- 
waiian Steamship Company y. Commis- 
sioner 7 B. T. A. 13. 

Dixie Oil Company, Inc., Shreveport, 
La. fn overassessment of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
is determined as follows: 1926, $77,- 
811.34. 

A hearing was held April 11, 1929. 
Of the above overassessment $77,655.72 
is caused by the allowance of deductions 
from the reported gross income of cer- 
tain expenses paid in connection with 
the exploration and development of oil 
properties which the taxpayer origin- 
ally capitalized but which were claimed 


within six months from the date of the 
promulgation of Treasury Decision 4025 
(C. B. VI-1, p. 75) authorizing a new 
election for the treatment of such ex- 
penditures. Thereafter, an examination 
of the taxpayer’s records was made by 
a field examiner and the amounts of 
such expenses properly deductible were 
determined as allowed in the present 
audit. 

The balance. of the overassessment 
amounting to $155.62 is caused by the 
elimination of amounts reported as in- 
come which on investigation are deter- 
mined to result from mere book entries 
and as such do not represent taxable 
income. 





Assessment Made 
Against Wrong Party 


Alien Property Custodian, Trust No. 
6781 (Carl Duisberg), Arlington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. An overassess- 
ment of income tax in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined as follows: 1918, 
$1,087,422.97. 

A hearing was held September 12, 
1928. The entire above overassessment 
is caused by the elimination of an erro- 
neous assessment whereby the tax was 
assessed against the wrong party in in- 
terest. 

On March 15, 1924, a deputy collector 
of internal reyenue, acting under the au- 
thority contained in seetion 3176, Revised 





Net after taxes 6,526,260 5,931,862 
Net oper. income... 4,974,532 4,258,841 


Statutes, and on information then avail- 
able, prepared an individual income-tax 


Money Rate Changes 


The following graph was issued by the 


Federal Reserve Board June 


14 in the Federa] Reserve Bulletin showing the fluctuatins of rates charged 


for the use Of money: 
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|Mann), Washington, D. C. Following is} 


is deductions in an amended return filed | 


return for Carl Duisberg, a nonresident 
alien, for the year 1918, none having been 
filed by him. There was included in the 
return so prepared certain income from 
the sale of shares of capital stock of a 
domestic corporation seized and sold by 
the Aiien Property Custodian. It ap- 
pearing that’ Duisberg owned one-third 
of the shares sold, taxes in the amount 
of $1,087,422.97 were assessed against 
him and paid by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian on the income included in the re- 
turn, which income represented one-third 
of the differencet between the sales price 
of the stock and its par value. It is now 
determined that the stock sold was in 
fact owned by a German corporation for 
which Duisberz was one of three nomi- 
nees, and therefore the income is tax- 
able to the German corporation and not 
to Duisberg. 

The Alien Property Custodian having 
filed a claim on the above-stated facts, 
the amount refunded is being paid to that 
official to be transferred by him to the 
trust fund of the foreign corporation and 
there held until the tax liability of the 
corporation is ascertained. 


Alien Property Custodian, Trust No. 
6781 (Christian Hess), Arlington build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. An overassess- 
ment of income tax in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer, 1918, $1,087,422.97. 

A hearing was held Séptember. 12, 
1928. The entire above overassessment 
is caused by the elimination of an er- 
roneous assessment whereby the tax was 
assessed against the wrong party in in- 
terest, 

On March 15, 1924, a deputy collector 
of internal revenue acting under the au- 
thority contained in section 3176, Revised 
Statutes, and on information then avail- 
able, prepared an individual income tax 
return for Christian Hess, a nonresident 
alien, for the year 1918, none having 
been filed by him. There was included 
in the return so prepared certain income 
from the sale of shares of capital stock 
of a domestic corporation seized and 
sold by the Alien Property Custodian. It 
appearing that Hess owned one-third of 
the shares sold taxes in the amount of 
$1,087,422.97 were assessed against him 
and paid by the alien property custodian 
on the income included in the return, 
which income represented one-third of 
the difference between the sales price of 
the stock and its par value. It is now 
determined that the stock was in fact 
owned by a German corporation for which 
Hess was one of three nominees, and 
therefore the income is taxable to the 
German corporation and not to Hess. 

The Alien Property Custodian having 
filed a claim on the above-stated facts, 
the amount refunded is being paid to 
that official to be transferred by him to 
the trust fund of the foreign corporation 
and there held until the tax liability 
of the corporation is ascertained. 


Tax Collected After 
Period of Limitation 


Durfee Mills, Fall River, Mass. An 
overassessment of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1918, $253,562.41. 

A hearing was held April 24, 1929. 
The above indicated overassessment rep- 
resents a deficiency in tax collected after 
the expiration of the statutory period 
of limitation provided therefor. Russell 
v. United States (49 Sup. Ct, 121). 

Schaeffer & Budenberg, G. M. B. H., 
Trust No. 2274, Alien Property Custo- 
tian, Washington, D. C. An overassess- 
| ment of income and profits taxes in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined as foilows: 
1919, $148,104 


A hearing was held April 3, 1929. The 
overassessment is due to the following 
!adjustments: Of the above overassess- 
ment $140,430.54 is caused by a reduc- 
tion in the amount of taxable profit de- 
rived from the sale of shares of capital 
stock. No return having been filed by 
the taxpayer for the year 1919, a deputy 
collector of internal revenue under the 
authority contained in section 3176 of the 
revised statutes prepared one, including 
as income the difference between the 
selling price and the par value of the 
shares sold in order to protect the Gov- 
ernment’s interests since the cost of the 
stock was not at that time known, Taxes 
computed under the provisions of sec- 
tions 230 and 302 of the revenue act of 
1918 were assessed on the basis of the 
income thus determined. Thereafter, the 
taxpayer submitted evidence of the ac- 
tual cost of such stock from which the 
Bureau, after several conferences, has 
determined the amount to be used in 
computing the taxable profit under the 
provisions of section 202 of the revenue 
act of 1918 by reason of the fact the tax- 
payer is a foreign corporation. 

Alien Property Custodian, Trust No, 
6781 (Rudolph Mann), Arlington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Over assessment 
of income tax in favor of the taxpayer 
is determined as follows: 1918, $1,807,- 
422.97. . 

A hearing was held September 12, 
1928. The entire overassessment is 
caused by the elimination of an erroneous 
assesment whereby the tax was assessed 
against the wrong party in iaterest. 

On March 15, 1924, a Deputy Collector 
of internal revenue acting under the au- 
thority contained in section 3176, *.evised 
Statutes, and on information then avail- 
able, prepared an individual income tax 
return for Rudolph Mann, a nonresident 
alien, for the year 1918, none having been 
filed by him. There was included in 
the return so prepared certain income 
from the sale of shares of capital stock 
of a domestic corporatior. seized and sold 
by the’Alien Property Custodian. It ap- 
pearing that Mann owned one-third of 
the shares sold taxes in the amount of 
$1,087,422.97 were assessed against him 
and paid by the Alien Property Custodian 
on the income included in the return, 
which income represented one-third of 
the difference between the sales price of 
the stock afd it par value. It is now de- 
termiried that the stock, sold was in 
sfact owned by a German corporation for 
which Mann was one of the three nomi- 
nees, and therefore the income is taxable 
to the German corporation and not to 
Mann. is 

The Alien Porperty’ Custodian having 
filed a claim on the above-stated facts, 
the amount refunded is we id to: 
that official to be transfer y him 








tion and there held until the tax lia’ 








to the trust fund of the foreign rare 
| proved in an order made public on June i ility 


\ 13 in Finance Docket No, 7495, 1921 
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Patents 


Device for Applying Counterclaim of Unfair Competition 


Treads to Carcass 


| Of Tires Patentable 


Board of Appeals Overrules 
Rejection of Eight Claims 
As Not Being an 
Aggregation. 


Ex PARTE HaroLtp A. DENMIRE. APPEAL 
No. 479, BoaRD OF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1715644 was issued June | 
4, 1929, to Harold A. Denmire for Tire 
Making Machines, on application No. 
690,381, filed February 4, 1924. 

Claims 10 to 17, covering a tire mak- 
jing machine and directed to the use of 
a single power actuated support adapted 
to press both side and central rollers 
against the tire, were held patentable 
over the prior art which failed to fairly 
show a singie support for all the rollers. 


The rejection of claims 16 and 17 on 
grounds of being for aggregations in 
that they were similar to the claims in 
the decision Thropp v. Seiberling, 327 
O. G. 441, which were found aggregate 
as being for the mere mounting of a 
plurality of tools on a single turret 
where the tools function separately, was 
not sustained. 

Albert L. Ely for applicant. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin- 
ner and Landers) follows: 

This is an appeal from the final rejec- 
tion of claims 10 to 17, inclusive. Claim 
10 is illustrative and reads as follows: 


Illustrative Claim. 

“10, In a time making machine, a con- 
cave tread roller to smooth the crown} 
of the tread and rollers at the sides of 
the said roller and in fixed relation thereto 
to roll the edges of the tread, and a sin- 
gle support for all of said rollers.” 

The references relied upon are: Lister, 
1190432, July 11,1916; Perrault, 1166250, 
December 28, 1915; Steinle, 1272555, July 
16, 1918. 

The invention relates to a tire making 
machine. The claims for the most part 
are directed to that part of the mecha- 
nism which is utilized in applying the 
tread to the carcass. It consists of a con- 
veyed roller 24 which engages the central 
portion of the tread and two side rollers 
30 which rc\ down the marginal portions 
of the tread. The tread is engaged by 
the central roller first and then by the 
side roller 30. These latter rollers are 
of tapered construction and are ar- 
ranged in an angular position to produce 
a wiping action. All of these rollers are 
carried by a single support comprising | 
the arms 20 and cross rod 23. 

Compared With Prior Art. 

Claims 10 to 15, inclusive, have been 
rejected on the patent to Lister. Lister 
shows a roller 25d which is carried by 
an arm 26 and rests on the central por- 
tion of the tread. Side rollers 25d are 
provided and these are carried at the 
ends of arms 28 pivotally mounted on 
the member 29 and yieldigly urged to- 
ward each other by the weak spring 34. 
The member 29 and the arm 26 are 
pivoted to the frame member 27. Lister 
does not fairly have a single support for 
all of his rollers as required by claim 10. 

Furthermore his rollers are _ not 
mounted in fixed relation in the same 
sense as appellant’s rollers and as re- 
quired by this claim. There is no single 
power actuated support adapted to press 
all the rollers against the time as re- 
quired by claim 11. The treadle member 
30 is not a support. The remaining 
claims of the group locate the secondary 
or side rollers forwardly of the tread 
roller. This feature is not shown in the 
patent. We deem claims 10 to 15, in- 
clusive, patentable over Lister. 

Claim 16 and 17 were rejected on the 
ground of aggregation attention being 
directed to the decision Thropp v. Seiber- 
ling, 327 O. G., 441. In that decision it 
was held that the mere mounting of a 
plurality of tools on a single turret where 
the tools function separately does not 
eonstitute a good combination as dis- 
tinguished from an aggregation of ele- 
ments. Claims 16 and 17 recite a common 
support for the various tools used in 
making the tire. In this respect they 
are similar to the claims considered in 
the decision. However, appellant’s sup- 
port is so mounted, as hrown in figure 3, 
that when it is swung around into opera- 
tive position with respect to the core 
it brings all of the tools into operative 
relation to the core. No further adjust- 
ment of the support is necessary. This 
feature is included in the claims and is 
deemed sufficient to avoid the charge of | 
aggregation. ' 

The decision of the ~xaminer is re-| 
versed. 


Claims Are Allowed 
For Mining Apparatus 











| 


Rejection Is Reversed by Board 
Of Appeals. 


EX PARTE Nits D. Levin. APPEAL NO. ! 
1027, Boarp OF APPEALS OF THE PAT- 
ENT OFFICE. 

Reissue patent No. 17305 was issued | 
May 28, 1929, to Nils D. Levin for Coal | 
228088, filed October 22, 1927, a reissue 
of patent No. 1638447, granted August} 
9, 1927. 

The Board of Appeals held appellant | 


| SO as to produce four sides of a pentagon. 





was entitled to make claims 41 to 45,}| 
copied from patent 1608149, relating to! 
coal mining machines, since appellant’s| 
cutter frame made of a bar bent so as 
to produce four sides of a pentagon was 
regarded as readable on the claims which 
called for a cutter bar projecting from | 
a kerf cutter and adapted for forming} 
a kerf cut under a pile of loose coal. 

Cusman, Bryant & Darby for appli- 
cant. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (First Assistant Com- | 
missioner Kinnan, Examiners-in-Chief | 
Ruckman and Landers) follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejection 
of claims 41 to 45, inclusives Claim 41 is| 
illustrative and reads as follows: 

41. In a coal mining machine, a horj- | 
zontally extending kerf cutter compris- | 
ing a body portion and a cutter bar pro- | 
jecting therefrom adapted for forming a} 
kerf cutter under a pile of loose coal 
with said cutter bar, an endless conveyor | 
secured to the body portion of said kerf! 
cutter and having a portion projecting | 
in spaced parallelism with said cutter 
bar whereby when said cutter bar is) 
forming said kerf the projecting portion | 
of said conveyor will be moved through | 
said kerf and will carry away the coal J 


a 


|lant calls attention to the patent to 
| Morgan, No. 1440790, in which the cutter 


Statement of Facts 


Is Rejected in Infringement Suit Required in Deciding: 


Allegations Said to Be Based on Separate Transaction and Compensation Award 
No Diversity of Citizenship Is Shown. 


FRANKART, INC., PLAINTIFF, V. METAL 
LAMP CORPORATION. Equity No. 4019, 
District COURT FOR THE EASTERN Dis- 
TRICT OF NEW YORK. 

Plaintiff’s motion to strike out a coun- 
terclaim and special defense set up in 
the answer to a suit for infringement 
was granted, it being found that the 
counterclaim did not arise .out of the 
transaction to which the suit related and 
that there was no diversity of citizen- 
ship. mf 

The court referred to other decisions 
holding that a counterclaim based on 
unfair competition resulting from send- 
ing notices to and threatening defendant’s 
customers with suit does not arise out 
tion could not be the subject matter 
of the suit brought for infringement of 
a patent, and also that unfair competi- 
tion couldo not be the ‘subject matter 
of an independent suit in the Federal 
court unless there be diversity of citi- 
zenship. 

Morris Kirschstein, attorney for plain- 
tiff; Dodson & Roe, attorneys for de- 
fendant. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Graham, fol- 
lows: 

This is a motion made by the plaintiff 
to strike out a counterclaim and special 
defense set up in the answer. It is as- 
serted that lack of jurisdiction follows 
because there is no allegation of diversity 
of citizenship, nor is the counterclaim 
one.arising out of tke transaction which 
is the subject matter of the suit. 

From the complaint it appears that 
both parties are corporations organized 
under the laws of the State of New York, 
The plaintiff is the owner of design let- 
ters patent Nos. 75989, 77206, 76612, and 
77659, and the defendant is charged with 
infringement thereof. 


Unfair Competition 
Ascribed to Defendant 


As an additional cause of action, the! 
complainant alleres that the defendant 
has been guilty of other wrongful acts 
constituting unfair competition. 

The answer to the amended complaint, | 
after denying the infringement of any} 
of the aforesaid letters patent, as a} 
further “separate and specific defense 
and counterclaim,” alleges: 

Defendant further states that all these | 
facts were well known to plaintiff, and| 
when defendant received the original bill | 
of complaint herein it immediately in- 
formed plaintiff of these facts, stating| 
that it had no intention of infringing any | 
existing patents, and that it would not 
knowingly infringe any existing patents; | 
but that plaintiff, notwithstanding tke) 
fact that it was placed in possession of | 
information which demonstrated that} 
plaintiff was not entitled to recover any 
monetary damage, nevertheless demanded 
of the defendant large sums of money for 
acts which defendant had done in igno- 
rance of any alleged claim by the plain- 
tiff, and which acts were perfectly law- 
ful at the time they were committed; 
and plaintiff, actuated solely and entirely 
by the desire to harass defendant and its 
customers, caused notice to. be served 
upon Gimbel Brothers, a department 
store in the city of New York, which had 
on sale a large number of lamps made 
by the defendant, which lamps do not 
infringe any patents owned by the 
plaintiff, and has threatened said Gim- 
bel Brothers with suit for infringe-) 
ment, and has threatened other cus- 
tomers of the defendant, and has re- 
fused to desist from said threats unless | 
the defendant would pay large sums of | 
money to plaintiff to induce plaintiff to | 
refrain from such unlawful threats, | 
made solely for the purpose of harass- | 








ing this defendant and its customers.” | 

It is contended by the plaintiff that | 
the counter-claim does not come within | 
the scope of Equity Rule 30. This rule 
reads in part as follows: 

“The answer must state in short and 
simple form any counterclaim arising 
out of the transaction which is the sub- 
ject matter of the suit, and may, with- 
out cross bill, set out any set-off or 
counterclaim against the plaintiff. which | 
might be the subject of an independent 
suit in equity against him, and such 
set-off or counterclaim, so set up, shall 
have the same effect as a cross suit, so 
as to enable the court to pronounce a 
final judgment in the sdme suit both on 
the original and cross claims.” 

From this rule it appears that a coun- 
terclaim: | 


Counterclaim Is Held i 


Not to Be Sustainable 


(a) must be set forth in the answer | 
if it arises out of the transaction which | 
is the subject matter of the suit; or | 

(b) may be set forth if it could be | 


falling therefrom, and means carried by | 
said cutter bar and overhanging the ad- | 





| jacent portion of said conveyor for pre- 


venting coal from falling into the space | 
between the same when moved laterally | 
under the pie of loose coal. 

The rejetted claims are copies of | 


claims in the patent to Warden, No.|- 


1608149. They have been rejected on} 
the ground that appellant has no right | 
to make them solely for the reason that | 
appellant’s cutter frame properly cannot 
be designated as a cutter bar. The 
frame is formed of a bar which is bent 


Appellant urges thkt the entire frame 
which is formed from this bent bar may 
be regarded as a cutter bar and further- 
more that the lower section of the frame 
to which the conveyor is attached may 
also be regarded as a cutter bar since it 
is this section that is really involved in 
the combination recited in the claims. 
In support of his first contention appel- 


frame is a U-shaped member which is 
described in the specification and claimed 
in claim 80 as a U-shaped cutter bar. 
He urges that if Morgan’s bent bar may 
still be regarded as a cutter bar although 
it has been shaped in the.form of a 
U-shaped frame his bent bar may also 
be regarded as a cutter bar. 

We believe the examiner has placed 
an unwarranted limitation on the ex- 
pression “cutter bar.” In appellant’s 
¢onstruction as in Morgan’s the guiding 
member for the cutter chain enters the 
kerf and supports the cutter during its 
cutting operation. In our opinion ap- 
pellant’s bent frame member may 
regarded as a cutter bar and likewise 
the lower part of this frame member 
may also be. regarded as a cutter bar. | 

The decision of the examiner is re-| 
versed, 
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iment of a_ patent 


| Hardware Co, 234 Fed. 868. 


| which 
| practice. 


be | and 


| thorized 


the subject of an independent suit in 
equity against the plaintiff. 

Our first inquiry, therefore, is to 
determine, whether the counterclaim 
arises out of the transportation which is 
the subject matter of the suit. Obviously 
it does not, for the subject matter of the 
suit is an infringement of design letteis 
patent and of unfair competition arising 
out of the sale by the defendant of arti- 
cles in simulation of articles sold by the 
plaintiff. It is reasonably clear that the 
alleged wrongful acts of the plaintiff, 
set forth in the counterclaim, in causing 
notice to be served upon customers of the 
defendant, do not arise out of the same 
transaction as that complained of in the 
complaint. Hence, measured by that test, 
the counterclaim herein could not be sus- 
tained. Vacuum Cleaner Co. v. American 
Rotary Valve Co., 208 Fed. Rep. 419. 

Can the counterclain. be sustained, 
therefore, as the proper subject of an in- 
dependent suit in equity bet seen the par- 
ties? Has the defendant under the rule 
the right to assert any equitable action 
which it might have? Obviously not. 
Does not the rule mean that to be the 
subject of an independent suit in equity, 
such suit itself must be one within the 
jurisdiction of the Un‘ted States courts? 
Certainly the Supreme Court by the 
adoption of the rule did not mean to ex- 
tend the jurisdiction 0. the 2 cdera! courts. 
On the contrary, the object of the rule 
clearly was to simplify rules of practice 
and to prevent multifariousness of suits 
that were properly cognizable by the 
United States courts under the Consti- 
tution and States of the United States. 
If this view is correct then we must look 
to the counterclaim for the jurisdictional 
grounds which would support it. Such 
a critical examination leads to the obser- 
vation that there is no allegation of di- 
versity of citizenship. 

In Vacuum Cleaner Co. v. American 
Rotary Valve Co., cited above, it is true 
that Judge Lacombe, after stating that 
the counterclaim is not one arising out of 
the transaction which is the subject mat- 
ter of the suit, denied the motion to strike 
out the counterclaim, saying: 

“But it does fall within the second 
category of counterclaims allowable un- 
der new equity rule 30, since it ‘might 


|be made the subject of an independent 


suit in equity against the plaintiff.’ ” 
In that case, however, it appeared that 
there was a diversity of citizenship. 


Independent Suit 
Requires Diverse Citizenship 


In the case of Noma Electric Corpora- 
tion et al'v. Rainbow Electric Company, 
Equity 43-314, not yet reported, the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, the 
Court held: 

“It has been quite generally held that 
a counterclaim based on unfair competi- 


|tion arising out of the sending of no- 


tices of infringement of the patent sued 
on to defendant’s customers and threat- 
ening them with suit does not arise out 
of the transaction which is the subject 
matter of a suit brought for the infringe- 
(Williams Patent 
Crusher & Pulverizing Co. v. Kinsey Co., 
205 Fed. 375; Cooling Tower Co., Inc. v. 
C. F. Bruan & Co., 1 Fed. (2) 178; Elec- 
tric Boat Co. v. Lake Torpedo Boat Co., 
215 Fed. 377; Ohio Brass Co. v. Hart- 
man El. Mfg. Co., 243 Fed. 629) and un- 


| fair competition cannot be the subject of 


an independent suit in the Federal court 
in a case in which the plaintiff and de- 
fendant are residents of the same State. 
(See Cleveland Engineering Co. v. Galion 
Dynamic Motor Truck Co. 243 F. 405; 
U. S. Expansion Bolt Co. v. Kroncke 
The mo- 


| tion therefore is granted.” 


In reaching the conclusion that the 


|motion must be granted, it is pertinent 
jto call attention to the fact that the 


plaintiff seems to be blowing both hot 


; and cold, for admittedly it has sought in 


its own complaint to do the very thing 
it criticises in the defendant’s 
The complaint embodies an ac- 
tion in unfair competition, despite the 
fact that there is no allegation of di- 
versity of citizenship. 

Our own Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Ingrassia v. A. W. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 24 (2nd) 703, wrote: 

“This Court and the district courts of 


|this circuit have consistently held that, 


in the absence of diversity of citizenship 
between the litigants, a patent infringe- 
ment suit or a statutory trade-mark in- 
fringement may not be joined with a 
suit for unfair competition in trade.” 

However strong the impulse to follow 
the equitable doctrine that he who seeks 
equity must do equity, I am obliged to 
grant the relief sought by the plaintiff 
herein, for the Court is unable to extend 
its own jurisdiction, 

May 21, 1929. 


New Methods Are Sought 
For Reapportioning House 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
with respect to the relative merits, ob- 
jectives, and results of which there is 
great confusion of thought and testi- 
mony; and 
Whereas the determination of the 
method of apportionment which will re- 
sult in mathematical equality of repre- 
sentation and best reflect the constitu- 
tional purpose is a matter of contro- 
versy; and 
Whereas no independent Congressional 
study has been made of the problem of 
reapportionment without regard to the 
effect upon a particular reapartionment: 
Therefore, be it 
Resolve, etc., That there is hereby 
created a joint congressional committee, 
to be known as “the Reapportionment 
Methods Committee” and to be composed 
of three Senators, appointed by ‘the 
Speaker of the House of Representaives. 
The committee is authorized and directed 
to make a complete study and investiga- 
tion of the entire problem of methods 
of apportionment, including the cousider- 
ation of constitutional as well as mathe- 
matical objectives, and to report to the 
Congress as soon as practicable but in 
no event later than the first day of the 
second regular session of the Seventy- 
first Congress, the results of ils study 
investigation, together with its 
recommendations, if any, for necessary 
legislation. For the purposes of this 
resolution the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
to hold such hearings, to sit and 
ee a Steadaidiasciiind, 


if 


Denial of Claim Without 
Making Summary of Find- 
ings Is Held to Be 
Invalid. 


| LULU HOWARD ET AL., V. P. J. MONAHAN, 
DEPUTY COMMISSIONER. Equity No. 
335, DISTRICT COURT FOR THE SOUTH- 
ERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS, 
| A deputy commissioner, in denying an 
award under the longshoremen’s and har- 
bor workers’ compensation act, must 
| make fact findings to support his con- 
clusion, the District Court fo. the South- | 
| ern District of Texas held in the opinion 
herein. 
| Section 939 of the longshoremen’s and | 
harbor workers’ compensation act gives | 
| the United States Compensation Com- | 


| mission the power to make such rules and | 


| regulations as may be necessary in the | 
| administration of the act, the court ex- | 
| plained, and, the Commission having in- | 
{structed the deputy commissioner to | 
| make fact findings, his action in failing to | 
|make such findings was contrary to the 





| good administration of the law. 


| In his former opinion rendered on Jan- | 
| uary 5, 1929, Judge Hutcheson held that | 
| the law did not require the Commissioner | 
|to make a special verdict which finds | 
every fact necessary to support his con- 
} clusion and that an approval or rejec- | 
tion of the claim was sufficient. (III, | 
U. S. Daily, 3008.) 

On motion for rehearing. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Hutcheson, | 
follows: | 

At a former term of this court a final | 
decree was entered denying the relief in| 
| part and in part remanding the case to | 

|the deputy commissioner. At the same | 
term plaintiff filed her motion for re-| 
| hearing, praying that the court set aside 
and vacate so much of its judgment as | 
was adverse to plaintiff, which motion 
jwas by the court taken under advise- | 
;ment and carried over until the present 
}term of this court. | 
On the hearing of that motion it was | 
| brought to the attention of the court that | 
the Compensation Commission had issued | 
instructions prior to the hearing of this 
cause by the deputy commissioner re- 
quiring the Commissioner to make fact | 
| findings, which instructions provided as | 
follows: | 

“Such compensation orders should con- 
tain full and complete findings of fact 
without conclusions, discussion or ar- 

|gument, and the award granting com- 
pensation or rejecting the claim should 
|be the conclusion or judgment without 
| reciting facts or quoting the law.” 

| That these instructions were repeated 
|in substance in the following form: 

“All material facts must be in findings | 
| of fact and not in the award of com- 
| pensation or rejection of the claim.” 

Thereafter plaintiff made application 
jto amend the original pleading to set 
out and embody therein the orders and | 
|instructions above referred to, which 
| amendment the court allowed. 

Award Said to Be Invalid. 

Upon the pleadings as amended plain- 
tiff now asserts not only that the award | 
was invalid apart from the instructions, | 
but by reason of the violation of the in- 
structions it was also made clearly in- 
valid. 

Upon the original hearing of this mat- 
ter I reached the conclusion, and in an 
opinion declared, that the proper prac- 
tice in such hearings before a Commis- | 
sioner required findings of fact, but that | 
since the statute did not require such 
findings and merely authorized the set- 
ting aside of the award if contrary to| 
law, if the award were not set aside be- 
cause of failure to find such fact findings, 
the court would be adding a term to the 
statute, 

In view of the undoubted wisdom, if | 
not necessity, of filing such findings of | 
fact as adverted to in a former opinion 
in this case, and in view of the instruc- 
tions issued by the Commission to file | 
specific findings of fact, which instruc- 
tions were in this case violated, I think 
it entirely plain that the action of the 
Commissioner in this case was contrary 
to the due administration of the law, 
and that the former judgment in this 
couse should be set aside and judgment 
now rendered vacating the award of the 


| 





| commissioner, and sending the cause back 


for further trial in accordance with law. 

That the matter of findings was em- 
bodied in instructions rather than rules 
and regulations, I do not find material. 

Statute is Remedial. 

The sattute was intended to be reme- 
dial, and to give speedy justice while 
preserving substantial rights. And in| 
view of the large powers given to the 
Commissioner and the narrow limits 
within which a review is allowed, it is 
essential to due process in such cases 
that the Commissioner conduct his pro- 
ceedings in accordance not only with the 
law, but with the rules laid down and 
the instructions issued by the Commis- 
sion itself. 

Section 939 of the longshoresmen’s act 
provides that 

“The United States Employes’ Com- 
pensation Commission shall administer 
the provisions of this chapter, and for 
such purpose the Commission is au- 
thorized to make such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary in the ad- 
ministration of this act.” 

and to contend that because these di- | 
rections for the proper disposition of the | 
substantial rights of the parties involved 
were by the Commission called “Instruc- 
tions” instead of “Rules and Regulations” 
deprives them of authoritative effect is 
a “sticking in the bark.” 

Let a decree be prepared and presented 
within 10 days in accordance with this 
opinion. 

Houston, Texas, May 30, 1929. 


act at such times and places, to employ 
such clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, to require by subpoena or 
otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the productio of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and 
to make such expenditures, as it deems 
advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall 
not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words, The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $3,000, shall be 
paid one-half from the contingent fund 
of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
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_ Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


MASTER AND SERVANT: Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act: Proceedings before Deputy Commissioner: Findings 
and Award.—Where a deputy commissioner, in denying an award under 
the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act, failed to make 
findings of fact to support his: conclusion,.and from a judgment affirming 
his rejection of the award, the plaintiff files a petition for a rehearing, held: 
Former judgment set aside and cause reinanded to deputy commissioner 
for further trial in accordance with law, since by section 939 of the long- 
shoremen’s and harbor worker’s compensation act (U. S. C., tit. 33, sec. 
939), the United States Employes’ Compensation Commission is authorized 
to make sych rules and regulations as may be necessary in the administra- 
tion of the act, and, the Commission having instructed the deputy com- 
missioner to make fact findings, the action of the deputy commissioner in 
failing to make such findings was contrary to the good administration of the 
law.—Howard v. Monahan. (District Court for the Southern District of 
Texas).—Yearly Index Page 912, Col. 4 (Volume IV). June 15, 1929. 


Patents 


ATENTS: Patentability: Sound-deadening Means for Typewriting Ma- 
chines.—Claims 4 and 5, distinguishing from the typewriting machines 
disclosed in the art in specifying “a hollow casting including a platform and 
hollow bosses depending to the base thereof for bracing the platform and 
serving as bearing for the bolts,” held: Patentable. Claims 11, 14 and 16 
were also considered sufficiently distinct to define over the art. Patent 
1713594.—Ex parte Campbell. (Assistant Commissioner of Patents).— 
Yearly Index Page 912, Col. 5 (Volume IV). June 15, 1929. 


ATENTS: Infringement: Counterclaim of Unfair Competition: Motion 
to Strike-—Where defendant, in suit for infringement, filed counterclaim 
alleging unfair competition on pgrt of plaintiff in sending notices to. and 
threatenting defendant’s customers with suit for infringement of its patent, 
and plaintiff brought motion to strike this counterclaim and special de- 
fense, held: Motion granted, as the counterclaim did not arise out of the 
transaction to which the suit related, the infringement by defendant of the 
patent, and there was no diversity of citizenship between the parties.— 
Frankart, Inc., v. Metal Lamp Corporation. (District Court for the East- 
ern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 912, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 
June 15, 1929. 


Fr ated Support.—A tire making machine distinguished from the prior art 
in the use of a single power actuated support adapted to press all the rollers 
against the tire when applying the tread to the carcass, held: -Patentable 
over the prior art which did not fairly show a single support for all the 

rollers. laims 10 to 17, Patent 1715644.—-Ex parte Denmire. (Board of 
— “a Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 912, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 
une 15, ; 


PATENTS: Patentability: Aggregations: Tire Making Machines.—Claims 

covering a plurality of tools mounted on a single support and adapted to 
engage a tire for applying tread to the carcass, and so arranged that when 
swung into operative position the tools are all brought into operative relation 
with the tire, held: Patentable, the rejection on grounds that “mere mount- 
ing of a plurality of tools on a single turret where the tools function sep- 
arately, does not constitute a good combination as distinguished from an 
aggregation,” not being sustained. Claims 16 and 17, Patent 1715644.— 
Ex parte Denmire. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index 
Page 912, Col. 1 (Volume IV). June 15, 1929. 


ATENTS: Designs: Functional Structure: Devices Possessing Me- 
chanical Use: Door Operating Bar.—A design for a door operating bar 
such as used on doors of schools and public halls, comprising three metal 
bars mounted in parallel relation in end brackets and in tapered relation 
with the end longest bar at the top, the bar serving as pivoted means to 
actuate the door latch and as a protective means to prevent injury to the 
operator, held: Patentable, since the mechanical function of a device does 
not detract from its patentability as a design.—Ex parte Prinzler. (Board 
of Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 912, Col. 7 (Vol- 
ume IV). June 15, 1929. 


ATENTS: Patentability: Combination of References: Sound-deadening 
Means for Typewriters.—Where claims 1, 2, 3, 9, 10, 12, 18, 17 and 18 
related to typewriting machines and included a sound-deadening casing, a 
pedestal for the casing, and a typewriting desk having a sunken baseboard 
upon whi-h the pedestal rests and to which it is secured; and the elements, 
broadly considered, were ali present in the cited art, the claims in question 
involving the substitution of one sound-deadening device for the one em- 
ployed in the basic reference, held: Claims unpatentable over the combi- 
nation of references. Patent 1713594—Ex parte Campbell. (Assistant 


Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 912, Col. 5 (Volume IV). 
June 15, 1929, 


ATENTS: Reissues: Applications: Right of Applicant to Copy Claim 
From Patent: Coal Mining Apparatus——Where the claims of Patent 
1608149 covered a coal mining machine and called for a cutter bar project- 
ing from a kerf cutter and adapted for forming a kerf cut under a pile of 
loose coal, and appellant’s cutter frame was made of a bar bent so as to 
produce four sides of a pentagon, held: Appellant entitled to make claims. 
Claims 41 to 45, Reissue 17305.—Ex parte Levin. (Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 912, Col. 1 (Volume IV). June 15, 1929. 


| brackets which serve at the same 
jas the pivoted means to actuate 





sentatives, upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee, 
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PATENTS: Patentability: 


Eleven Claims for Sound-deadening Case 


For Typewriters Held to Be Anticipated | 


Ex PARTE GEORGE W. CAMPBELL. 
SISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
Patent No. 1713594 was issued May 

21, 1929, to George W. Campbell for 

typewriting machines, on application No. 

537718, filed February 20, 1922. 

The invention in this case, the opinion 
states, comprises a typewriting machine, 
a sound-deadening casing therefor, a 
pedestal for the casing, and a typewrit- 
ing desk having a sunken baseboard upon 
which the pedesal rests and,.to which it 
is secured. 

The various elements broadly consid- 
ered, it was found, were all disclosed by 
the patent cited. Claims 1, 2, 3, 9, 10, 12, 
13, 17 and 18 were held to he unpatenta- 
ble as being for the substitution of one 
old sound deadening device for another 
in the basic patent. 

Claims 4 and 5, distinguishing from the 
art in specifying ‘‘a hollow casting in- 
cluding a platform and hollow bosses de- 
pending to the base thereof for bracing 
the platform and serving as bearing for 
the bolt,” were allowed. Claims 11, 14 
and 16 were also considered sufficiently 
distinct to define over the references. 

Burnham C, Stickney for applicant. 

Appeal from the examiners-in-chief. 

The full text of the opinion of As- 
sistant Commissioner Mvore follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the exeminers-in-chief affirming the de- 
cision of the examiner finally rejecting 
claims 1 to 6, inclusive, and 9 to 18, in- 
clusive. , 

The invention relates to typewriting 
machines. Claims 1, 4, and 16 are illus- 
trative of the subject matter on appeal: 

“1, In combination, a sound-deadening 
casing for a typewriting machine, hav- 
ing a base conformable in width to the 
width of the machine to be enclosed 
therein, a wider upper part formed by 
lateral offsets to allow for the travel of 
the carriage of the machine, a pedestal 
for the casing, a baseboard, and anchors 
to connect the machine thereto through 
the pedestal. 

“4, In combination, a sound-deadening 
casing for a typewriting machine, hav- 
ing a closed bottom conformable in width 
to the width of the machine to be en- 
closed therein, a wider upper part 
formed by lateral offsets to allow for 


/ 


Safe Filling: Heat-Insulting Filling for Safes. 

—A heat-insulating filling for safes consisting of vermiculite material, 
diatomaceous earth and a binder, held: 
ciation of elements not present in the prior art. 
Patent 1715977.—Ex parte Bates et al. 
Office).— Yearly Index Page 914, Col. 3 (Volume IV). June 15, 1929. 


As-;| the travel of the carriage of the machine, 





Patentable, setting forth an asso- 
Claims 5, 6, 12 and 13, 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent 


| 


a pedestal for the casing, a baseboard, | 
and bolts passing through the baseboard, 
pedestal, and boctom wall of the casing 
to connect with the machine and hold the 
latter, the casing and the pedestal to| 
said baseboard, the pedestal being a hol- 
low. casting including a platform and 
hollow bosses depending to the base | 
thereof for bracing the platform and 
serving as bearing for the bolts. 


“16. In combination, a typewriter desk | 
having a relatively narrow sunken base- | 
board, a sound-proof casing for a type- 
writing machine having a closed bottom 
conformable to the width of the machine 
to be enclosed therein and a wider upper 
part formed by iateral offsets to allow 
for the travel of the carriage of said ma- 
chine, a pedestal for elevating said cas- 
ing above said baseboard whereby the 
wider offset upper part of said casing 
clears the top of the desk at the sides 
of the baseboard, and means for securing 
said casing, machine and pedestal to said 
baseboard.” 

The references noted by the examiners- | 
in-chief are: McGovern, No, 1551516, Au- | 
gust 25, 1925; Corcoran, No. 1418701,) 
June 6, 1922; Waterhouse, No. 1187576, | 
June 20, 1916; Fortin, No. 1404843, Jan- 
uary 31, 1922; Wenzel, No. 904585, No-| 
vember 24, 1908; Johnson, No. 1264654, 
April 30, 1918; Dowd, No. 1420082, June | 
20, 1922; Vidal, No. 859028, July 2, 1907; | 
Waldheim, No. 1499709, July 1, 1924;! 
Myers, No. 1419293, June 13, 1922; Rod- 
erick et al., No. 1225057, May 8, 1917. 

The patents particularly relied upon 
in the rejection of the appealed claims 
are those to Vidal, Dowd, and Corcoran. 
The position of the examiners-in-chief 
is that it was within the skill of the me- 
chanic to place the sound-deadening cas- 
ing of Vidal upon the Dowd pedestal. 
They referred to the Corcoran patent in 
connection with claims 16, 17, and 18 as 
showing a typewriting desk having a 
sunken baseboard. 

The invention in its most comprehen- 
sive aspect comprises a typewriting ma- | 
chine, a sound-deadening casing there-| 
for, a pedestal for the casing, and a} 
typewriting desk having a sunken base-| 
board upon which the pedestal rests and | 
to which it is secured, 





Claims 16 and 17 include the aboye \ 


Design of Panic Door 
Is Patenable Despite 
Mechanical Features 


Pattern of Three Metal Bars 
Which Actuate Latch Is 


Awarded Protection 
Upon Appeal. — 


EX PARTE CarRL J. PRINZLER. APPEAL 
No. 1101, Boarp oF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Design Patent No. 78714 was issued 
June 11, 1929, to Carl J. Prinzler for 
a Panic Door Operating Bar, on ap®li- 
cation No. 13648, filed June 3, 1925. 

A design for a door operating means 
comprising three bars mounted in par-~ 
allel relation in end brackets and serv- 
ing as pivoted means to actuate the door 
latch was held patentable, the Board 
stating that it detracts nothing from its 
patentability of a design if it also pos- 
sesses mechanical use or advantage, 
The examiner’s rejection was reversed, 

Hood and Hahn for applicant. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (First Assistant Com- 
missioner Kinnan, Examiner-in-Chief 
Redrow) follows: 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting the fol- 
lowing claim: 

“An ornamental design for an oper- 
ating bar for emergency exit locks, as 
shown.” 

The reference relied on is: Hurd, 
1213105, Jan. 16, 1917. 


Design for Door Bar. 


This application relates to a design 
for a door operating bar such as are 
used on doors of schools and public as- 
sembly halls. It comprises three metal 
bars mounted in parallel relation in end 


tes 
e 
latching rods of the door. 

The three bars are of successively 


shorter length, the upper and inner bar 


being longest, whereby the end brack- 
ets incline inwardly or toward each 


;other at their lower ends. 


The reference Hurd consists of a door 


| push having one bar mounted on end 


brackets broadly in the same relation 


|that the three bars are mounted in this 
| case, 


|three bars were used largely for their 


It appears from the record that 


mechanical function of filling the space 


|so that children might not accidentally 
|get their arms behind the single bar 
jof the prior patent device. 


The examiner is of opinion that such 


|mechanical function largely negatives 
| patentable novelty as a design. 


Value of Mechanical Use. 


While it is clear that the mechanical 
function of an element cannot be given 
any favorable weight in determining 
patentable novelty in a design, still if 
an article is a proper subject for a de- 
sign patent it detracts nothing from its 
patentability as a design if it also pos- 
sesses mechanical use or advantage. 

We believe this device, which is likely 
to be used on doors in such situations 
that it will be in plain view and sony. 
ally associated with expensive interidr 
decorations, is a particularly suitable 
subject of a design patent and its me- 
chanical functions are immaterial and 
may be ignored in connection with the 
question of its patentability as a désign. 

Novel and Ornamental. 

After careful consideration we believe 
the. subject presented, here possesses 
sufficient novelty and ornamentality over 
the prior patent to warrant allowance 
of the claim. The prior device of one 
bar and parallel brackets is not’ be- 
lieved equivalent in ornamental appear- 
ance to this device having three parallel 
bars and inclined side brackets. 

The rejection of the claim is reversed. 


specified general organization. The re- 
maining claims on appeal omit the type- 
writing desk with its sunken baseboard, 
and are directed to subordinate combina- 
tions of the remaining elements. 

The elements of the claims broadly 
considered are disclosed by the cited pat- 
ents. Vidal discloses the appellant’s 
form of sound-deadening casing; Corco- 
ran discloses a typewriting desk having 
a relatively narrow sunken baseboard; 
and both Corcoran and Dowd disclosc& 
pedestals for supporting a machine in an 
elevated position with respect to the 
baseboard and means for securing the 
machine, pedestals and baseboard to- 
gether. 

Claims 1, 2, and 3 are regarded as de- 
void of patentability in view of Dowd, 
which shows the general organization 
defined by these claims, when considered 
in connection with the patent to Vidal, 
which shows the applicant’s form of the 
sound-deadening means, being for the 
mere substitution in the Dowd invention 
of one old form of sound - deadening 
means for another. 

Claim 4 includes in addition to the 
general organization the limitations that 
the pedestal is “.« hollow casting includ- 
ing a platform and hollow bosses depend- 
ing to the base thereof for bracing the 
pore and serving as bearing for the 

olts, 


Differences Noted 
Between Devices 


As showing a pedestal having these 
characteristics the examiner and the ex- 
aminers-in-chiet rely upon Dowd. Dowd 
does not disclose a pedestal in the for 
of a “hollow casting,” nor as includin 
“hollow bosses depending to the best,’ 
and having the functions defined by this 
claim. The nuts H of Dowd’s devite 
clearly are not the same nor the equiva- 
lent of the appellant’s hollow bosses. A 
pedestal in the form of a hollow casting 
is shown by Roderick et al. Roderick, 
however, does not disclose the combina- 
tion defined by this claim, This claim 
is allowable. 

Claim 5 is more specific than claim 4 
and may be allowed. 

Claim 6 stands rejected on Vidal in 
view of Dowd. This claim calls for a 
sound-deadening casing, a pedestal for 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7. 
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AuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presentep Herein, BEeina 
PusiisHep WitHovurT CoMMENT BY THE Unitep Srates DAILY 


Bills and Resolutions 


Introduced 


Following is a list of public bills and resolutions introduced in the Houses of 
Congress and classified similarly to the “Code of Laws of the United 


States in force December 6, 1926.” 


member introducing it, the title and the committee to which it was 
referred are given. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


S. 1506. Mr. Steck. To amend an act en- 
titled “An act.to provide for a uniform 
rule for the naturalization of aliens 
throughout the United States, and establish- 


ing a Bureau of Naturalization,” approved 
June 29, 1906, as amended; Immigration, 


Title 19—Customs Duties 


S. 1507. Mr. Burton. To amend the Cus- 
tins Reorganization Act of 1913, so as to 
abolish the positions of Appraisers of Mer- 
chandise in Customs District No. 41; Fi- 
nance. : 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 


S. J. Res. 60. Mr. Thomas, Okla. Au- 
thorizing the President to invite the States 
of the Union and foreign countries to 
participate in the International Petroleum 
Exposition at Tulsa, Okla., to begin Oc- 
tober 5, 1929; Foreign Relations. 


Title 23—Highways 


S. J. Res. 59. Mr. Phipps. Creating a 
commission to study proposals for a na- 
tional system of express motorways, and 
for other purposes; Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 


Title 25—Indians 


S..1503. Mr. King. Conferring jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to hear and de- 
termine certain claims of persons to prop- 
erty, rights as citizens of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Netions or Tribes; Indian Af- 
fairs, 

S. 1533. Mr. Wheeler. To authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to extend the 


4 Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-27493. Indian service—Appropriations. 
The provision, in the appropriation for 
support of Indian day and_ industrial 
schools, for educating Indian youth in 
etockraising at the Government experi- 
mental station at Miles City, Montana, is 
available for salaries of a male and a fe- 
male employe necessary for care and in- 
struction of the boys while taking the spe- 
cial course, and for subsistence supplies, 
equipment, books, etc., but: is not avail- 
able for salary of a specialist for instruc- 
tion purposes, 


_ The appropriation Indian School Build- 
ing 1930, providing specifically for re- 
nairs, ete. to school buildings is exclu- 
rely available for necessary repairs, 
plumbing, ete., in the building occupied 
by Indian students at the Miles City stock- 
raising experimental station. 

The appropriation “Indian School Trans- 
portation” is exclusively available for 
transporting Indian students to and from 
Miles City stockraising experimental sta- 
tion where they are to be given special 
instruction. 

A-27000. Contracts—Payments under 
Qualified Releases or Supplemental Agree- 
ments. Where a contract has been satis- 
factorily completed and the contract re- 
quires a release of all claims before final 
payment, the contractor may not receive 
final payment upon execution of a qualified 
release or supplemental agreement waiving 
certain claims. But the contractor may 
be paid upon settlement by this office such 
amount as may be due upon a voucher 
stated in full settlement under the con- 
tract except certain items specified on,the 
face of the voucher. 

A-27086. Contracts —- Generai Supply 
Committee—Transportation. The United 
States has the right to transport supplies 
by the cheapest available means from 
point of origin to destination at a point 
other than Washington, D. C., where the 








in Congress 
The number of the measure, the 


time for payment of charges due on In- 
dian irrigation projects, and for other 
purposes; Indian Affairs. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary, 


S. 1504. Mr. Caraway. To extend the 
time of bringing suits on insurance of 
claims of certain veterans of the World 
War; Finance, 

S. 1502. Mr. Glass, To amend title 28, 
section 192, in respect to the terms of 
court in the western judicial district of 
Virginia; Judiciary. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 1505. Mr. Caraway. To provide for 
the removal of certain locks and dams in 
the White River in the State of Arkansas; 
Commerce. 


Changes in Status 
| Of Bills 


Title 7—Agriculture 


H. R. 1, Far relief bill. Conference re- 
port adopted by Senate and House June 14. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi-| 
gable Waters 


H. R. 3671. Directing survey of Escam- 
bia River, and tributaries, Florida and 
Alabama, with view to control of floods. 
Passed House June 14. 


contractor is required to make delivery 
f. o. b., and to deduct the rail freight 
charges from point of origin to Washington 
in making payment for the supplies. 

A-27381, Estates of decedents—Customs 
informers. When the compensation due a 
customs informer who died interstate ex- 
ceeds $500, payment may be made only to 
a duly appointed administrator upon evi- 
dence of his appointment and qualifica- 
tion. See 5 Comp. Gen. 665. 

A-27386. Leases—Public buildings—Use 
of proceeds—Repairs in kind in lieu of cash 
rentals. The act of July 28, 1892, 27 Stat. 
321, as amended by the act of May 29, 
1928, 45 Stat. 986, does not authorize. the | 
Secretary of War to rent public buildings 
under the control of the War Department 
for rental in the form of repairs _to the 
public buildings, section 3733, Revised 
Statutes, prohibiting any contract for the 
repairs of public buildings in excess of 
appropriations made for that purpose and 
sections 3617 and 3618, Revised Statutes, 
requiring all moneys received on behalf of 
the United States to be deposited in the 
Treasury. 

A-27423, Appropriation accounting—Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Where it is provided 
that a part of an appropriation made from 








the general fund of the Treasury shall be 
charged to the revenues of the District 
of Columbia, the amount so chargeable 
should be raised on the District of* Co- 
lumbia ledger and transferred to the ap- 
propriation as a part thereof by appropri- 
ate check by: the disbursing officer of the 
District of Columbia so as to provide a sub- 
stantial accounting, etc., as contemplated 
by the act of June 29, 1922, 42 Stat. 669. 

In cases where an appropriation made 
in a District of Columbia appropriation 
act pravides in specific terms that the 
amount so appropriated shall be trans- 
ferred to the credit of the appropriation 
or appropriations under a Federal agency, 
the transfer may be accomplished by trans- 
fer appropriation warrant the account- 
ing, ete., provided for in the act of 1922 
not being required. 

Where an appropriation has been made 
from the general fund of the Treasury 
and subsequently it is provided by legisla- 
tive enactment that a part thereof should 
be borne by the District of Columbia, an 
appropriation should be raised on the 
District of Columbia ledger for the amount 
in question and action then taken to 
cover the amount appropriated into the 
general fund of the Treasury as miscella- 
neous receipts, 

A-27517. (S) Transportation—Household 
effects—Motor boat. A motor boat is not 
authorized to be transported at the ex- 
pense of the United States as a part of 
the change of station baggage allowance 
of an officer of the Marine Corps. 





Postal Receipts in Fifty Industrial Cities 
Larger in May Than in Same Month in 1928 


Gain of 1.91 Per Cent Is Noted in Statistics Tabulated by 
Post Office Department. 


Statistics of the postal receipts of 50 industrial cities in May contrasted with 
revenues in May, 1928, with the percentages of gain or loss, are presented in 


tabular form by the Post 


Office Department in a statement just issued. 


An increase of $62,604.69 or 1.91 per cent is recorded, 


The complete table follows: 


May, 1929, 
$220,248.43 
136,321.22 
154,496.47 
99,244.76 
109,645.20 
125,594.77 
91,623.61 
161,283.18 
139,739.03 
87,183.84 
87,329.09 
66,010.45 
72,918.95 
83,312.12 
80,032.37 
65,550.28 
70,610.67 
67,632.28 
87,256.60 
69,250.96 
48,727.50 
73,938.88 
69,108.93 
71,398.84 
74,942.51 
87,666.91 
68,152.74 
42,434.62 
48,323.83 
41,201.51 
71,488.93 
50,415.49 
40,783.23 
43,107.47 
$2,151.91 
35,782.52 
33,207.12 
43,981.82 
24,628.35 
27,265.93 
33,871.37 
40,730.75 
25,737.77 
33,764.08 
21,947.00 
22,413.37 
14,371.50 
17,028.23 
15,663.41 
9,297.49 


Springfield, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. .... 
San Antonio, Tex, 
Spokane, Wash. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Topeka, Kans, 

Peoria, Ill. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Tampa, Fla. eee 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ......... 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Duluth, Minn. 

PUREED. OOM RTE, ses sconces ccceacce 
ioux City, Iowa .... 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Portland, Me. os 
SUES. BED, 4. cn bac venccaccbianne 
Springfield, Tl. 

Trenton, N, J. 

Wilmington, Del, 
Madison, Wis. ‘ 
South Bend, Ind. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Savannah, Ga. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Shreveport, La. 
Columbia, 8S. C. .., 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak, 
Waterbury, Conn. ...... 
- Pueblo, Colo. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Lexington, Ky. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 5 
Butte, Mont. ...... 
* Jackson, Miss. 

Boise, Idaho 

Burlington, Vt. 
Cumberland, Md. 

Reno, Nev. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. ............5. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


$3,338,818.29 


February, 1929, over February, 1928, 
April, 1929, over April, 1928, 3.15, 
* Decrease, 


) | 


May, 1928. 
$188,223.94 
133,738.56 
148,094.69 
102,831.29 
120,696.68 
116,986.84 
91,140.61 
155,725.99 
146,760.95 
85,142.16 
78,090.67 
71,518:60 
64,651.53 
87,283.29 
76,546.18 
64,515.64 
72,431.36 
69,114.50 
86,962.05 
73,368.17 
55,224.27 
77,288.57 
67,575.35 
70,951.04 
74,735.12 
85,487.41 
73,303.75 
43,175.93 
48,263,98 
43,295.14 
67,041.13 
47,293.72 
37,135.57 
42,148.10 
81,716.30 
84,659.23 
33,067.41 
39,258.69 
27,153.76 
24,893.85 
34,787,22 
34,850.75 
20,293.79 
33,548.13 
17,529.00 
21,488.84 
15,855.90 
14,838.62 
15,547.00 
9,647.83 


Increase. 
$32,024.49 
2,582.66 
6,401.78 
*3,586.53 
*11,051.48 
8,607.93 
483.00 
5,557.19 
*7.021.92 
2,041.68 
9,238.42 
*5,508.15 
8,267.42 
*3,971.17 
8,486.19 
1,034.64 
*1,820.69 
*1,482.22 
294.55 
*4,117.21 
*6,496.77 
*3,349.69 
1,533.58 
447.80 
207.39 
2,179.50 
*5,161,01 
*741.31 
*300.15 
*2,093.63 
4,447.80 
3,121.77 
3,647.66 
959.387 
435.61 
1,123.29 
139.71 
4,728.13 
*2,525.41 
2,372.08 
*915.85 
5,880.00 
6,443.98 
215.95 
4,418.00 
925.03 
*1,464.40 
2,189.61 
116,41 
*360.34 


$62,604.69 





$3,276,213.60 


*4.49; March, 1929, over March, 1928, 


. 
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| Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
*—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the dutlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


Man a daily topical survey of 


all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


Congress provides for 
Such a survey will be useful to 


-—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


Physical Examinations Given Airplane Pilots 


To Protect Public From Accidents in Flying 


Topic 43—Public Health 


Fifteenth Article—Physical Preparedness in Aviation 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Health. 


By Dr. L. H. Bauer, 


Medical Director, Aeronautics Branch, 


Department of Commerce. 


HE Medical Section of the Aeronautics Branch, 
Department of Commerce, is concerned with 
the physical qualifications of civilian aircraft 
One of the first requisites for a pilot 
or a student is to submit a satisfactory physical ex- 


pilots. 


amination. 


nated by the Department of Commerce. 
now over 700 of these. 
sent to Washington where they are reviewed in the 
Medical Section and final qualification or disqualifica- 
tion is decided there. 
rate of over 2,500 a month. 
31,000 in the last nine months and the number seems 
to be constantly increasing. 


There are 
All examination reports are 


These are coming in now at the 
There have been over 


* * * 


UST what the future holds, no one can say. Doubt- 
less the work will increase to such an extent that 
the country will have to be districted and a chief 
examiner appointed for each district. 
hoped that every transport company will have its own 
flight surgeons who will keep the pilots of that com- 


Eventually, it is 


pany under constant medical supervision. 


This examination.is based on the physical demands 


of flying. 


i 1. 
flying personne re 


FLYING demands a high grade of physical prepared- 

ness, more so than any other activity. Consequently, 
a thorough physical examination is required. 
sists of a general physical examination, with which 
everyone is familiar; a rather detailed examination of 
the nervous system, as it has been found that this is 
the system most apt to “crack” under the strain of 
flying; a brief survey of the ears, nose, and throat, as 
diseased and obstructive conditions cause focal infec- 
tions or interfere with free breathing; a consideration 
of equilibrium, as a flyer is constantly changing his 
plane of equilibrium, and a normal motion-sensing 
mechanism is essential; and finally, there is a very 
This includes vision, 
far and near, color vision, fields of vision, judgment 
of distance, and good eye muscle balance, that is, the 
coordinative power of the two eyes. 


The standards vary with the class of flying the 
They are, of course, highest 
for the Transport and Limited Commercial pilots, as 
they carry passengers, next highest for the Industrial 


thorough examination of the eyes. 


applicant wishes to do. 


and lowest for the Private pilot. 
pass at least the Private grade. » 
* + a 


[Iz IS not enough that the applicant be examined for 
license, but his physical condition must be checked 
A reexamination is required before each 
In the Transport and Limited 
Commercial pilots this is every six months, in the 
Following an accident 


at intervals. 
renewal of the license. 


other grades it is once a year. 
the pilot is usually checked also. 


These examinations are made by physicians desig- 


This is a subject that has been given con- 
siderable study by the medical profession during the 
last 15 years and checked by practical experience with 


aviation medicine 


The Department is encouraging the instruction of 


in all first-class medical schools. 


Trained flight surgeons are a rarity, so where none 
are available the Department usually appoints two 


doctors to work in collaboration, one an eye, ear, nose, 


It con- petent physicians. 


licensed. 


factory, and that 


The student must 


and throat specialist, the other an internist. 
way it is assured of a thorough examination by com- 


In this 


*._ * * 


THE idea of all this is to eliminate aircraft accidents 

from physical causes, of which there were many 
during the early days of aviation. When we disqualify 
a man from flying we do not mean to say that such an 
individual could not learn to fly or perhaps continue 
to fly, but we do say that such a person is under a 
handicap which decreases the factor of safety to such 
an extent that the Department will not assume respon- 
sibility for licensing him. 
general public, the individual, and aviation itself. 


We have to protect the 


The public that wishes to fly, now, can be assured 
that if a plane is licensed, the pilot flying it.is also 
That means the ship is certified as air- 
wotthy; that the pilot is certified as physically satis- 


he has passed the theoretical and 


practical tests required by the Department before he 
was issued a license for a'certain character of flying. 
Thereafter, the public may be assured that so long 


as he still holds his license, the pilot has been required 
to submit to periodic checks on his physical condition 


flying. 


and has given evidence of sufficient flying time to war- 
rant his being considered competent to continue his 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of June 17, Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, will discuss that 


Bureau's activities in public welfare, including 


health and sanitation. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Army 


Special Orders No. 137, June 13, 1929. 

1. The appointment as second lieuten- 
ants in the Regular Army of the United 
States, with rank from June 13, 1929, 
and the assignment to branches of service 
of the following-named cadets of the 
United States Military Academy, class of 
1929, are announced: 

Corps of Engineers. 

1. Horace Fennell Sykes, jr. 2. Raymond 
Leslie Hill. 3. Frank Lee Blue, jr. 4. George 
Arthur Lincoln. 5. Kenneth David Nichols. 
6. Don Zazriskie Zimmerman, 7. Ernes¢ 
Ward Carr. 8. James Adolph Ostrand, jr. 9. 
Charles Theodore Tench. < 

10, Frank Hartman Forney. 11. Frederick 
Rodgers Dent, jr. 12. Harold Huntley Bas- 
sett. 13. Paul Williams Thompson. 14. How- 
ard Moore. 15. John Floyd McCartney. 16. 
Carl Roemer Jones. 17. James Lee Majors. 
18, Alvin Galt Viney. 19. Walter King Wil- 
son, jr. 

20. Bruce Douglas Rindlaub. 21. Herbert 
Milwit. 22. Ward Terry Abbott. 23. Benja- 
min Richard Wimer. 24. John Lloyd Per- 
son. 26. Frank Eugene Fries. 27. Thomas 
Atkins Adcock. 

Field Artillery. 

28. Thomas Jahn Sands. 29. John Stein 
Walker. 30. James Burt Evans. 31, Fred- 
eric Henry Chaffee. 34, Richard David 
Wentworth. 36. Warren Cecil McDermid. 
37. William Jonathan Thompson, 38, James 
Percy Hannigan. 

40. DeVere Parker Armstrong. 42. Doug- 
las Golding Dwyre. 43. Clayton Earl 
Hughes. 44. Paul Singer Thompson. 45. 
Franklin Pierce Miller. 48. David Ferdi- 
nand Brown. 

50, John Knox Poole. 51. Philip Henry 
Draper, jr. 56. Harold Quiskie Huglin. 64. 
Carl Henry Jark. 67. Robert Emzy Chandler. 
71. Roy Eugene Hattan. 74. John Elliott 
Theimer. 75. William Price Connally, jr. 76. 
John Coleman Horton. 77. George William 
Peake. 78. Dale Raymond French, 79. Wal- 
ter Elmer Kraus. 

81. Stanley Henry Ayre. 82. David Mural 
Perkins. 84. Robert Maurice Kraft. 86. 
Ralph Robert Mace. 89. Norman _ Edwin 
Poinier. 92. John David Francis Phillips. 
94, Sidney Andrew Ofsthun. 96. William 
Evens Hall. 98. Frederic Harrison Smith, 
jr... 99. William James Latimer. 

100. Donald John Keirn. 101, Luster Azil 
Vickrey. 106. Myles Wilkenson Brewster. 
107, Dwight Bahney Schannep, 112, Rob- 
ert Moffat Losey. 113. Daniel Norman 
Sundt. 114. James Lee Beynon. 115, Wil- 
liam Tremlett Kirn. 117. Harold Stevens 
Whiteley. 118. John Jackson O’Hara, jr. 
119, Charles Sherlock Vanderblue, 

120, John Spencer Nesbitt. 122. James 
Gordon Harding. 124. Emery Scott Wetzel. 
125, Frank M. Steadman, 129. Francis Em- 
mons Fellows. 

Signal Corps. 

35. Robert George Henry Meyer. 46. 
Dominick Joseph Calidonna. 62. Harold 
George Hayes. 65. Donald Philip Graul, 
69. Charles Sommers. 102. Philip Chauncey 
Bennett. 104, Airel Burr Cooper. 109. 
James Franklin Brooke, jr. 128, William 
Darwin Hanlin. 172. William Gilmer 
Bowyer. 

Cavalry. 2 
Roger James Browne. 
Minniece, jr. 52. George Ross 
Sutherland, 55, Paul William Shumate, 66. 
Charles Blake McClelland, jr. 68. Edwin 
Hugh John Carns. 70. Joseph Milton Colby. 
72. John James LaPage, 

103. Donald Wilbur Armagost. 108. 
George Waite Coolidge. 116. William Hop- 
kins Greear. 121, Milton Andre Acklen, 
123, Chandler Prather Robbins, jr. 134. 
Paul Donal Harkins. 135. Thomas Fowler 
Taylor, 186. Mortimer Ernest Sprague. 


32. 39, John 


Gresham 





Orders 


138. Edward Jamet McNally. 139. Eric Hil- 
mer Frithiof Svensson, jr. 

147. Frank Dow Merrill. 148. George 
Rodolphus Hays, jr. 149. Louis Mortimer 
de Lisle de Riemer. 151. Hugh Warner 
Stevenson. 156. Joseph Reisner Ranck. 159. 
William Ernest Karnes. 163. Donald Man- 
zanato Schorr. 171. Wayne James Dunn. 
180. Charles Clarke White Allan. 182. 
James Bernard Quill. 


Coast Artillery Corps. 


41. Merle Russell Thompson. 54. Paul 
Elias. 59. James Theodore Barber. 60. 
Andrew Samues, jr. 61. Lawrence McIlroy 
Guyer. 63. Joseph Horridge. 73. Way- 
land Henry Parr. 83. Rudolph Flink. 85. 
Oliver Hardin Gilbert. 87. Edwin George 
Griffith. 88. William Lewis McCulla. 

91. Laurence Hilliard Brownlee. 95. 
George Richard Carey. 105. William Miller 
Vestal. 110. Kenneth Johnson Woodbury. 
111, Norman Alverton Congdon. 127. Jacob 
George Reynolds. 132. Henry Ray Mc- 


Kenzie. 

141. William Milstead Talbot. 145. Cal- 
vin Luther Partin. 150. George Eldridge 
Keeler, jr. 153. Robert Loomis Anderson. 
155. Harland Holmes DeKaye. 158. Edward 
Blackburn Hempstead. 164. Kai Eduard 
Rasmussen. 167. Howard Earl Pearson, 17. 
William Fulton McKee. 176. Kenneth Mil- 
ton Briggs. 179. Paul William Steinbeck, 
jr. 193. Samuel Victor Stephenson. 196. 
Edward Auld Dodson. 197. Ernest Fred 
Heidland. 199. Charles Greene Calloway. 

202. William Hastings Francis. 203. 
Thomas Benton McDonald. 207. John Rus- 
sell Seward. 211, Daniel Campbell Double- 
day. 212. Harlan Clyde Parks. 

Infantry. 

25. Harry Gage Montgomery, jr. 33. 
Joseph Jennings Ladd. 49. Thomas Lud- 
well Bryan, jr. 53. Richard Lee Babb, 57. 
William Lewis Bell, jr. 58. Andrew Mc- 
Keefe. 90. Roy Garfield Cuno. 126. Wil- 
liam Lafayette. Fagg. 130. John Myron 
Underwood. 131. Thomas West Hammond, 
jr. 137. Dexter Marvin Lowry, jr. 

140. Donald Alexander Poorman. 142. 
George Milton Beaver. 143. George Elial 
Bush. 144, William Carson Bullock, 146. 
Robert William Ward, 152. Leroy William 
Krauthoff, 154. James Leitch Grier, 157. 
Joseph Marcellus Lovell. 

160. George Rich Barnes. 161, Robert 
Gordon Crandall. 162. Theodore Rudolph 
Redlack. 165. John Wesley Hammond. 166. 
Laurence Neville Buck. 168. Paul Wyatt 
Caraway. 173. Eugene Louis Moseley. 174. 
Edgar Thomas Conley, jr. 175. John Rey- 
nokds Callery. 178, Richard Claire Car- 
penter. 

181. Harlan Robinson Stathan. 184. Rob- 
ert Little Cook. 185. James Maurice Gavin. 
186. Fred Winchester Sladen, jr. 187. 
George Francis McAneny. 188. Ralph Nisley 
Woods. 

190. Russell Lowell Vittrup. 191. Dale 
Joel Kinnee. 192. John Drury Cone. 194. 
Lester Skene Bork. 195. Ralph Bishop 
Strader. 198. Ralph Van Strauss. 

200. George Robert Evans. 201. John 
William Stribling, jr. 204, Charles Theo- 
dore Arnett. 205. Louis Anderson Ham- 
mack, 206. Daniel William Quinn, 3d. 208. 
Melie John Coutlee, 209. Helm George 
Wilde, 

210. Thomas Jefferson DuBose. 213. Paul 
Lamar Freeman, jr. 214. James Joseph 
Mathews. 215. Marshall Stubbs, 216. 
Joseph Allen McNerney. 218. Frederick 
Giddings. 219, Charles Newton Hunter. 

220. Jerald Worden McCoy. 221. John 
Alfred Nichols, 222. Logan Clarke, 223, 
Randolph Bolling Hubard. 224. George 
Edward Lynch. 225. Hugh Mackintosh, jr. 
226. David Xayier Angluin. 227. William 
Erwin Maulsby, jr. 228. Donald Archibald 
Stevning. 229. Carl Bascombe Herndon. 

230, Charles Guthrie Rau. 231, Pearl 
Harvey Robey. 232. Charles Glendon Wil- 
liamson, 233, James’ Julius Winn, 234. 


| Andrews. 





Wesley Carlton Wilson. 236. Daniel Ful- 
bright Walker. 237. John Kauffman Bryan. 


238. George Putnam Moody, 239. Nelson 
Marquis Lynde, jr 

240. Charles Dudley Wiegand. 241. 
Charles Howard Treat. 242. Thomas Bolyn 
Smothers, jr. 243. John Francis Regis Seitz. 
244. Bruce Easley, jr. 245. Edgar Wright, 
jr. 246. William Lester Nave. 247. Ed- 
ward Edgecombe Cruise. 247. William Ed- 
ward Murphy, jr. 249. Brendan McKay 
Greeley. ' 

250. Ralph Copeland Cooper. 251. John 
Ambrose Geary. 252. John Warren Joyes, 
jr. 254. William Henry Shimonek. 255. 
David Haytor Buchanan. 256. Stanley Wal- 
ker Jones. 257. Francis Hodby Lynch. 258. 
Roy Frederick Vincent. 259. Ronald John 
Pierce. 


260. Keene Watkins. 261. James Joseph 
Fitzgibbons. 262. Robert Henry Chard. 
263. Herbert John VanderHeide. 264. Luke 
Bruce Graham, 265. Rexford Wellington 
266: James Oliver Stephenson. 
267. George Mulick Reilly. 268. Norris 
Slingluff Longaker, jr. 269. Cornelius Zane 
Byrd. 

270. George Franklin Baltzell, jr. 271. 
Robert Fletcher Sadler. 272. Charles Ran- 
dolph Kutz. 273. Normando Antonio Cqs- 
tello. 274. John Nicholas Stone. 275. Phi- 
neas Kimball Morrill, jr. 276. Philip Wil- 
liam Merrill. 277. Thomas Richard Lynch. 
278. Allan Gullick Fadness. 279. Samuel 
Fayette Silver. 


280. Charles Freeman Kearney. 281. 
Julian Broster Lindsey. 282. Charles Arm- 
strong Lynch. 283. Robert Lawrence Love. 
284. Thomas Norfleet Griffin. 285. Thomas 
Charles Dolan. 286. George Frederick ‘Con- 
ner. 287. Henry Lloyd Knight. 288. Clebert 
Leon Hail. 289. Arthur Knight Noble. 290. 
William Franklin Stevenson. 291. Harding 
Palmer. 292. Samuel Edwin Mays, jr. 293. 
Robert Campbell Johnson. 294. William 
Richard Parient. 295. Robert VanMeter 
Smith. 296. George Van Millett, jr. 297. 
Lionel Theodore Roosevelt Trotter. 298, 
Edwin Michael VanBibber. 299. Whitside 
Miller. 


Quartermaster Corps. 


80. Marshall Stanley Roth. 93. Bert Craw- 
ford Muse. 133. Edmund Chauncey Rocke- 
feller Lasher. 169. Elmer Elsworth Kirk- 
patrick, jr. 177. Ezekiel Wimberly Napier. 
183. William Kerr Ghormley. + 189. Morris 
Goldberg. 217. Clarence Renshaw, jr. 235 
John Lyford Hornor, jr. 253, Everett Clif- 
ton Hayden. 


Coast Guard Orders | 


The following is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, retire- 
ments, promotions, appointments, etc., 
occurring among the commissioned and 
warrant personnel of the Coast Guard for 
the week ended June 12: 


Ens. E. H. Thiele, detached Shaw, New 
London, Conn,, assigned line duty, Men- 
dota, Norfolk, Va. 

Ens, J. J. Purcell, detached Mendota, 
Norfolk, Va., assigned Destroyer Force. 

S. J. Lowrey tendered appointment as 
Ensign (T) and assigned line duty, Fann- 
ing, New London, Conn., effective about 
July 5, 1929, 

Resignation Bosn,. Albert Van De Venter, 
Section Base Eighteen, withdrawn. 

Bosn. Albert Van De Venter, detached 
Section Base Eighteen, Woods Hole, Mass., 
and assigned Section Base ‘Two, Stapleton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Bosn (L) Charles Walker, detached as 
Officer in Charge, Humboldt Bay Station 
and assigned to duty in the office, Twelfth 
District. 

Bosn. (LL) Lester D. Seymour, detached 
as officer in charge, Erie Station, and as- 
signed fs officer in charge, Niagara Sta- 
tion, both in the Ninth District. 

Bosn. (L) Frank L. Beck, detached as 
officer in charge, Niagara Station, and as- 


| Cox, John William. 
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Chaucer, Geoffrey. The Canterbury tales 
of Geoffrey Chaucer; illustrated after 
drawings by W. Russell Flint. 637 p. 
London, J. Cape, 1928, 29-10512 

| Chenchayya, Pandipeddi. . . A history of 
Telugu literature, by ... and Raja M. 
Bhujanga Rao Bhadur; foreword by the 
Honble Mr. C. R. Reddy. (The heritage 
of India series.) 132 p. N. Y., Oxford 
university press, 1928. 29-10556 

Cibart, Walter Robert. Pride of the West. 
40 p. Boston, The Christopher publish- 
ing house, 1929. 29-10637 

Mechanical aptitude, 
its existence, nature and measurement, 
by ... With 63 diagrams and 37 tables. 
(Thesis (D. Sc.)—University of London.) 
209 p., illus. London, Methuen & co., 
1928. 29-10537 

Croisset, Francis de. . . . Our puppet 
show; from a dramatist’s workshop; 
with a preface by W. Somerset Maug- 
ham. 179 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
1929. 29-10498 

Crosser, Nora Badger. Poems. 144 p. 
Baltimore, Day printing co., 1929. 

29-10636 

Ellis, Havelock. The art of life, from the 
works of . .. selected and arranged by 
Mrs. S. Herbert. 149 p. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin co., 1929. 29-10506 

Fedotov, Grigorii Petrovich. The Russian 
church since the revolution. 95 p. N. Y., 
The Macmillan co., 1928. 29-10536 

Gallishaw, John. Twenty problems of the 
fiction writer, by ...a series of lectures 
on the craftmanship of the modern 
short-story. 455 p. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s 
sons, 1929. 29-10496 

Garrod, Heathcote William. Collins. 123 
p. Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1928. 

Gilbert, Sir William Schwenck. The Mi- 
kado, and other operas, by ... with an 
introduction by Walter Prichard Eaton. 
(The modern readers’ series.) 205 p. N. 
Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 29-10505 

Goin’ home, and other plays of the 1927 
contest. 295 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green 
and co., 1928. 29-26263 

Green, Frederick Charles. French novel- 
ists, manners & ideas, from the renais- 
sance to the revadlution. 239 p. London, 
J. M. Dent & sons, 1928. 29-10516 

Haldane, Richard Burdon Haldane. Se- 
lected addresses and essays. 237 p. Lon- 
don, J. Murray, 1928. 29-10515 

Holmes, Ernest Shurtleff. The Bible in the 
light of religious science. 206 p. N. Y., 
R. M. McBride & co., 1929. 29-10525 

Housman, Laurence. Bethlehem; a nativity 
play in two scenes. p. 141-173. Boston, 
The Baker international play bureau, 
1927. 29-10499 

Lutoslawski, Wincenty. Pre-existence and 
reincarnation. 157 p. London, G. Allen 
& Unwin, 1928. 29-10530 

McCord, Leon. I believe in man. 137 p. 
N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1929. 

29-10522 

McCullough, Wava. My friends; birthdays, 
photos, autographs, compiled and illus- 
trated by ... 221 p., illus. Chicago, The 
Reilly & Lee co., 1929. 29-10509 

McIntyre, Oscar Odd. Twenty-five se- 
lected stories of . . . with an introduc- 
tion by Ray Long. 180 p., illus. N. Y., 
Cosmonolitan marazine, 1929. 29-10539 

MeKee, ‘Elmore McNeill, ed. Preaching in 
the new era, edited by . .. 270 p.. Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & 
co., 1929. 29-10524 

Mantle, Robert Burns. American play- 
wrights of today. 324 p. N. Y., Dodd, 
Mead. & co., 1929. % 29-10495 

Mary Rose Gertrude, Sister. Renounce- 
ment in Dante. 164 p. N, Y., Longmans, 
Green and co., 1929. 29-10497 

Morris, Harrison Smith. Martial notes of 
the old war and the new; dedicated to 
the G. A. R. passing by on the march 
to immorality. 92 p. Phila., J. B. Lippin- 
cott co., 1929. 29-10538 

Nicoll, Allardyce. Readings from British 
drama; extracts from British and Irish 
plays. 446 p. N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell 
co., 1929. 29-26337 

Palmer, Christopher Harold. The Catholic 
church in France, some aspects. 136 p. 
London, The Faith press, 1928. 

29-10534 

| Pavry, Jal Dastur Cursetji. The Zoroas- 
trian doctrine of a future life, from 
death to the individual judgment, by 
. .. 2d ed. (Columbia university Indo- 
Iranian series, ed. by A. V. W. Jackson 
v. 11.) 126 p. N. Y.; Columbia university 
press, 1929. 29-10518 

Porter, Samuel Judson. The diamond 
shield. 154 p. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & co., 1929. ‘% 29-10521 

Randall, John Herman. . . Religion and 
the modern world, by and John 
Herman Randall, jr. (Religion and the 
modern age series.), 249 p. N. Y., Fred- 
erick A. Stokes company, 1929. 

29-10523 

Ravindranatha Thakura. . . Letters to a 
friend, edited with two introductory es- 
says. 195 p. London, G. Allen & Unwin 
Itd., 1928. 29-10514 

Scott, Andrew Boyd. Christ: the wisdom 
of man. 433 p. London, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1928. 29-10532 

Sherwood, Robert Emmet. The acting edi- 
tion of The road to Rome, a play in three 
acts. (French’s standard library edition.) 
116 p. N. Y., 8. French, 1929. 29-10635 

Sitwell, Edith. Gold Coast customs. 63 p. 
London, Duckworth, 1929. 29-10506 

Starling, Lynn. Meet the wife, a comedy 
in three acts. Revised and re-written. 





(French's acting edition. no. 812.) 80 p. |. 


N. Y., S. French, 1928. 
Townsend, Reginald Townsend. 
and the other thing, by ... illustrations 
by F. G. Cooner. 148 p., illus. Garden 
City, N. ¥Y., Doubleday, Doran & com- 
pany, 1999, 29-10541 
Valentine, Cyril Henry. What do we mean 
by God? Some studies in the objectivity 
of Christian experience. 248 p. N. Y., The 
Macmillan co., 1929, 29-10526 
Wagner, Charles Abraham. Near the bone, 
by .. . With an introduction by John 
Erskine. (Songs of today series.) 109 p. 
N. Y., Coward McCann, 1929. 29-10634 
Wallis, Keene. Bands and rebels, ‘seven 
stories in verse. (Songs of today series.) 

80 p. N. Y., Coward MeCann, 1929. 
29-10633 
Whitman, Walt. Pictures, an unpublished 
poem of Walt Whitman; with an. intro- 
duction and notes by Emory Holloway. 

37 p. N. Y., The June. house, 1927. 
29-10513 


29-10632 
This, that, 


signed as officer in charge, Sturgeon Poifit 
| Station; both in the Ninth District. 

Bosn. (T) James P. Gilhooley, detached 
Saukee, now at the depot, Curtis Bay, Md., 
and assigned CG-203, Curtis Bay, Md. 

Bosn. (T) Olaf L. Laveson, detached 
CG-203, Curtis Bay, Md., and assigned 
Saukee. 

Mach. (T) Ernest A. Bigelow, detached 
Section Base Four, New London, Conn., 
and assigned Downes, New London, Conn, 

Mach. (T) Sherman T. Douglas, de- 
tached Downes and assigned McCall, both 
at New London, Conn. 

Mach. Francis Dillenkoffer, detached Mc- 
Call and assigned Henley, both at New 
London, Conn. 

Chf. Carp. Kenneth 8. McCann, detached 
from office, Eastern Division, and assigned 
to duty with Chief Inspector, Hull Con- 
struction, Oakland, Calif., effective July 
5, 1929. 

Orders detaching Carp. (T) Joseph H. 
Chagnot from the Mendota, Norfolk, Va., 
and assigning him to duty with Chief In- 
spector, Hull Construction, Oakland, Calif., 
are cancelled and he will remain on the 
Mendota. 

Carlin I. Brinckley, Brockton, Mass., 
tendered an appointment as pay clerk 
and assigned Coast Guard Institute, New 
London, Conn, 

Pay Clk. (T) Willis 8. Rich, Coast Guard 
‘Headquarters, resignation accepted, effec- 
tive June 22, 1929. 

Bosn. (L) George S. Weyant, office, New 
York Division, retired for age, 














Woolbert, Charles Henry. Better speech 
(Rev. and enl.) A textbook of speech 
training for secondary schools, by . . « 
and Andrew Thomas Weaver. 463 p. Ne 
Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 1929. 

z 29-10545 

Wylie, Mrs. Elinor (Hoyt). . Angels 
and earthly creatures. 63 p. N. Y., A. A. 
Knopf, ' 1929. 29-10540 


Bahr, Fritz. Fritz Bahr’s commercial fiorie 
culture; a practical manual for the 
retail grower. 3d (rev.) ed., with more 
than three hundred illustrations. 615 p.s 
illus. N. Y.. The A, T. De La Mare 
company, 1929. 29-10568 

Baldwin, Maud Junkin. .. . Jesus and His 
followers. (Religious education texts for 
vacation schools. Third book. Primary- 
third year.) 175 p. Phila., Pa., The 
United Lutheran publication house, 1929, 

29-10664 

Baldwin, Maud Junkin. ... Stories of early 
Church heroes, by ... (Religious educa< 
tion texts for vacation schools. Sixth 
book. Junior-third year.) 189 p., illus, 
Phila., Pa., The United Lutheran publica- 
tion house, 1929. 29-1066L 

Bennett, George Henry. How can Jew, 
Catholic, Protestants agree on religion, 
evolution. 88 p. Forest Grove, Or., Spaul- 
ding & Crosby press, 1929. 29-10654 

Breder, Charles Marcus. Field book of ma- 
rine fishes of the Atlantic coast from 
Labrador to Texas; being a short de- 
scription of their characteristics and 
habits with keys for their identification, 
by ... With 8 colored plates by W. S. 
Bronson, and 403 other ilustrations. 
(Putnam’s nature field books.) 332 py 
illus. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1929. 

29-10580 

Brown, Maud Anna. Teaching health in 
Fargo. 142 p., illus. N. Y., The Commons 
wealth fund, Division of publications, 
1929. 29-10574 

Caven, Robert Martin. Symbols and for« 
mulae in chemistry; an historical study, 
by ...and J. A. Cranston. (Manuals of 
pure and applied chemistry.) 220 p., 
illus. London, Blackie & son, 1928. 

29-10583 

Clark, Welford D. An illustrated dictionary 
of modern musical instruments, with a 
glossary of musical terms, by . .. with 
a foreword by Joseph E. Maddy. 48 p., 
illus. Chicago, Hall & McCreary co., 
1928. 29-10644 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth J. Compass rose. 
(Songs of today series.) 96 p. N. Y., 
Coward McCann, 1929. 29-10639 

Dallmann, William, Paul; life and letters. 
356 p., illus. St. Louis, Mo., Concordia 
publishing house, 1929. 29-10652 

De Leeuw, Adolph L. How’s business? In- 
dustrial control by graphs. Ist ed. 205 
p. N. Y., Codex book co., 1928. 29-10562 

Dennett, Roger Herbert. The healthy baby;! 
the care and feeding of infants in sicke 
ness and in health. New ed., rev. with 
new matter. 266 p: N. Y., The Macmillan 
co., 1929. 29-10571 

Jolph, Edward Arthur, ed. “ Sound off!* 
Soldier songs from Yankee Doodle ta 
Parley voo compiled by ... music ar- 
ranged by Philip Egner; illustrated by 
Laweence Schick; foreword by Peter B, 
Kyne. 621 p., illus. N. Y., Cosmopolitan 
book corporation, 1929. 29-10643 

Farmer, Beulah Maude (Hollabaugh) “Mrs, 
T. H. Farmer,” comp. The B. Y. P. U. 
story hour, by ...a manual for leaders 
of the Story hour with stories for a 
year’s program. 64 p. Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Baptist book store, 1929. 

29-10657 

Fearing, Kenneth. Angel arms. (Songs of 
today series.) 64 p. N. Y., Coward Mc- 
Cann, 1929. 29-10640 

Ford, Adelbert. Attention-automatizations' 
an investigation of the transitional na 
ture. of mind. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univere 
sity of Michigan, 1926. Offprinted from 
the American journal of psychology, 
January, 1929, vol. xli.) 32 p. Ithaca, N. 
Via 1988, 29-10666 

Fordham, Sir Herbert George. Christopher 
Saxton of Dunningley, his life and work, 
28 p., illus. Leeds, Printed by J. White- 
head & son, 1928. 29-4614 

Gluck, Elsie. John Mitchell, miner; labor’s 
bargain with the gilded age. 270 p. N. 
Y., The John Day co., 1929. 29-10564 

Gt. Brit. Colonial offie. ... Regulations 
for His Majesty’s colonial services. Oce 
tober, 1928. (Colonial no. 37.) 150 p 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1928. 

Gt. Brit. Foreign office. ... Nationality 
and naturalisation laws of certain for- 
eign countries. In continuation of 
“Miscellaneous no. 3 (1893)” (C. 7027), 
“Miscel'aneous no. 7 (1922)” (Cmd. 1771) 
and “Miscellaneous no. 2 (1927)” (Cmd. 
2852). Presented by the secretary of 
state for foreign affairs to Parliament 
by command of His Majesty. (Miscel- 
laneous no, 7 (1928). Parliament. Papers 
by command. Cmd. 3221.) 38 p. London, 
H. M. Stationery off., 1928. 29-5065 

Gt. Brit. Indian statutory commission. East 
India (constitutional reforms). Indian 
statutory commission. Letter from the 
chairman to the governor-general of 
India, (Parliament. Papers by command, 
Cmd. 3029.) 4 p. London, H. M. Station- 
ery off., 1928. 29-5061 

Guiberson, W. R. Till we went fishin’ and 
other poems. 19 p., illus. Los Angeles, 
Press of the House of Ralston, 1928. 

29-10642 

Haig, Irvine Theodore. . . .. Colloidal cone 
tent and related soil factors as indicators 
of site quality. (Yale university. School 
of forestry. Bulletin no, 24.) 29 p. New 
Haven, Yale university, 1929. 29-10569 

Hall, Bert. One man’s war; the story of 
the Lafayette escadrille, by and 
Lieutenant John J. Niles. 353 p., illus, 
N. Y., H. Holt and co., 1929. 29-10557 

Hamon, Louis. True ghost stories, by 
Cheiro, pseud. 252 p. North Hollywood, 
Calif.. London, The London _ publishing 
co., 1928. 29-10659 
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viewed by Department 
Of Commerce. 





[Continued from Page 4.] 
grinding. Sugar production during the | 
present season amounted to 5,135,000) 
tons of raw sugar produced up to the end 
of May, the highest figures attained in| 
the history of Cuba, it is claimed, pass- | 
ing the high mark of .1925, when the} 
output was 5,189,346 long tons. Sugar 


prices, however, are probably the low- |} 


est for many years. Havana customs | 
receipts during May showed a slight in- 
crease over those of May, 1928. Railway | 
receipts continue higher than those of | 
last year because of the million-ton in- | 
crease in sugar production. The expor- 
tation of molasses has been brisk in an- 
ticipation, it is said, of a duty increase 
in the United States and during May 


slightly over 25,000,000 gallons were} 


shipped, or approximately 6,000,000 gal- 
lons more than curing the same month 
of 1928. The rainy season continues to | 
be a disappointment in the amount of 
precipitation. | 

Egypt.—The foreign trade situation | 
continues favorable, but conditions in | 
domestic trade are less satisfactory. Im- 
ports during April amounted to £E4,- 
925,000 (£E equals $5) and exports to 
£E5,306,500; the respective figures for | 


same month of 1928 were £E4,590,500 |} 
first four |; 


and £E5,060,600. For the 
months impcrts totaled £E£18,199,000 and 
imports to £E20,588,000, as compared 
with £E16,534,500 and £E18,327,500 for 
the same period of 1928. Cotton ex- 
ports accounted for £E16,229,100 as 
against £E£14,221,200 in the previous | 
year. 

Domestic trade is confronted with an 
excess of merchandise on hand in many | 
lines, due to the large number of small 
traders who are operating on a credit! 
basis. While this is regarded as a tem- 
porary situation, it is considered to in-| 
dicate the need for discrimination in 
granting of credit. Many of the conser- | 
vative and old-established concerns have 
been forced to curtail their commitments | 


because of the present condition of the | 


market. 


Building Active in Greece. 

Greece.—Favorable weather has _ re- 
sulted in increased building activities, | 
with a slight decline in unemployment. 
The automotive and tire markets con- 
tinue active. 
creased exports of Greek tobacco, wine 
and olive oil during the early months of 


1929, exports of currants showed a sharp | 
decline during the period September 1, |]} 
During these | |} 


1928, to April 30, 1929. 
months 132,600,000 Venetian pounds of | 
currants were exported from Greece, | 
compared with 152,300,000 pounds for 
the same period of 1927-28. In order 
to relieve this situation, 20,271,000 Vene- 
tian pounds were purchased by the State 
from the producers for sale to the local | 


alcohol manufacturers at reduced prices. | }} 


During the same period of the previous | 
year the State purchased only 305,000 
pounds for the same purpose. 


000 drachmas over the same period of 
1928, according to a cable from Commer- 


cial Attache Gardner Richardson, Athens. 
The increase is due chiefly to larger re-| |} 


turns from tobacco and customs. | 

Honduras. — Business in general | 
throughout the republic is reported good. | 
Owing to the late rains, a corn short- | 
age is threatened, and the Government | 
is attempting to fix prices and control | 
speculation. Banks report an increased | 
sale of drafts for payment of imports. 


It is reported that the recent drought |quiry from New York and London, the|the current agreement which expires at | 


ooo 
INDEX 


In contrast with the in-| 


iW 


Mort- | 
gaged revenue returns for the first four | }} 
months amounted to 1,091,000,000 drach- | |} 
mas (drachma equals $0.013), or 31,000,- | 
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Che Auited States Daily — 


Summary of All New Contained in Today’s 


Accounting 


Taxation 
General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, rules State tax may not be 
considered to have accrued, under Wis- 
consin law, until tax act has been of- 
ficially published. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Method of computing cost of produc- 
tion of pearl buttons for tax purposes 
explained by Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Refunds, credits, and abatements of 


Revenue. 


peals, 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Postal Service 


Postal receipts of 50 industrial cities 
for May. 


Radio 


Australian radio festival at Mel- 
bourne was financial and commercial 
success, trade commissioner at Mel- 
bourne states. 





Page 9, Col. 1 


\ Page 2, Col. 1 
Statement filed with Radio Commis- 


tion of America to establish radiotele- 
graph system. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Construction of new broadcasting sta- 
tions is planned in Czechoslovakia, con- 
sul at Prague reports. 


Radio communications company asks 
40 short-wave transoceanic channels to 
establish international service. 





Telegraph and Telephone 


| 
Page 7, Col. 6; 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap-} 


Page 4} 


sion announces plan of Radio Corpora- | 


Page 2, Col. 3 | 


Page 3, Col. 5| 


Revenues of Western Union Tele- | 
graph Company for April and first four | 


months of 1929 reported to Interstate | 


Commerce Commission. 


Page 7, Col. 5 


proves acquisition of telephone prop- 
erties, 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Earnings of American Telephone and 
Telephone Company show increase in 
April, according to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 6 


Distribution 


Aviation 
See Communication, Radio. 
See Service and Personnel, Health. 


Exporting and Importing 
Department of Commerce reviews ex- 
ports of electrical equipment in April 
and for first four months of 1929. 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Railroads 
Wabash Railroad authorized to inter- 


thority for merger. 


Commission’s proposed revision 
Western grain rates are continued. 


Decisions 


Interstate Commerce Commission ap- | 


taxes announced by Bureau of Internal | 


| plying treads to carcass of tires. 





Columbus and Greenville Railway 
asks authority to issue series of equip-| paper are asked at hearing before Sen- 


ment-trust certificates. 
Page 6, Col. 


Shipping 


Nicaragua consents to American sur- 


vey of proposed route for interoceani 


zanal, 
Page 1, Col. 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Coast Guard. 


Page 9 


Executive 
Mana gement 


Business Conditions 


Doilar volume of money turnover dur- | 
ing week ended June 8 greater than in 
| preceding week, as shown by check pay- 


ments, according to weekly statemen 
of business conditions by Departmen 
of Commerce. 


Page 5, Col. 5 
Steady progress being achieved by 


Chile is said to be evidenced by present 
day trend toward 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


District Court, Southern District of | 


Texas, rules denial of award under 
longshoremen’s act must be supported 
(Howard v. Mon- | 


Page 8, Col. 4| 


by findings of fact. 
ahan.) 


See Accounting, Taxation. 
See Special Index and Law Digest 07 
page &. 


Patents 


Board of Appeals of the Patent Office | 


allows eight claims on machine for ap 


parte Harold A. Denmire.) 


Reissue patent for coal mining ap 
paratus is allowed Ex parte Levin 
(Board of Appeals of Patent Office.) 


Page 8, Col. 1! 

District Court, Eastern District of 
New York, rules counterclaim of un-| 
fair competition in patent infringement 
| suit is improper. (Frankart, Inc., v.} 


| Metal Lamp Corp.) 


| 


| 


Page 8, Col. 2 | 

Assistant Commissioner of Patents! 
rules 11 claims for sound-deadening 
casing for typewriters are infringed. 


| (Ex parte Campbell.) 


Page 8, Col. 5 

Board of Appeals of the Patent Office 
allows design patent on pattern for 
| panic door operating bar despite me- 


chanical features. 


(Ex parte Carl J 
Prinzler.) 


Page 8, Col. 7) 
Journal of the United States Court ! 


| of Customs and Patent Appeals. 


vene in proceedings on applications of | 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad for au- | 


Page 1, Col. 1| 

Arguments in behalf of Western rail- | 
roads regarding Interstate Commerce | 
of | 


announced by Interstate | 


Commerce Commission in uncontested | 


| Page 1, Col. 4 
| 


finance cases. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


| 


‘ Page 6 | 
Board of Appeals of Patent Office | 
holds heat-insulating filler for safes is 


patentable. (Ex parte 


Labor 


Commissioner 


Bates.) 


Page 10, Col. 3 


of Labor 


in building industry. 


Page 1, Col. 2| 


Tariff 


Senator Jones proposes amendmen 


to broaden scope of hearings on tariff | 1 than a year ago, Department of 
subcommittee hearings continue | Agriculture states, 


bill; 
on chemicals, tobacco, cotton and pa 
per. 

Page 1, Col. 


industrialization, 
commercial attache at Santiago reports. 
Page 2, Col. 1} 


(Ex 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Statistics | c I 
proposes that safety codes be written | from which certain percentage of cream 
into all contracts and labor agreements 


Changes in tariff on various kinds of 


ate subcommittee. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Reduction in tariff on Sumatra wrap- 
per tobacco asked at hearing before 
| Senate subcommittee. 


6 


year. 

Page 2, Col. 4 ; 

Hearing on chemicals, oils and paints 
schedule held before subcommittee of 

Committee on Finance of Senate. | 
Page 6, Col. 1 

Journal of the United States Court} 

of Customs and Patent Appeals. 


Page 6 


Treaties Affecting Business 


Greece and Soviet Russia have signed 
most-favored-nation commercial cranky, | 
| commercial attache at Athens states. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


ic 


5 


Finance 
t Banks and Banking 


t| Overexpansion of industry has been | 
restrained without unfavorable effect | 
on production and trade by high money | 
rates resulting from policy to check | 
bank credits in stock market, says Fed- 
| eral Reserve Board. 


Page 1, Col. 5} 
Poland’s 1929-30 budget is balanced 
with tentative surplus of 167,179,000 
zlotys, Department of Commerce an- 
nounces, 
Page 5, Col. 4| 
Mexican tax receipts exceeded budget 
estimates last year, according to De-| 
partment of Commerce. { 
. Page 2, Col. 5} 
Chart of reserve bank credit issued | 
by the Treasury Department. 
2 | Page 7 
Chart of money rate changes pre-| 
pared by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Page 7 | 
Chart of bank credit flucuatations, as | 
shown by member bank call report as | 
of March 27, prepared by Treasury De- 
partment. 


states. 


Page 7 


Corporation Finance | 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 
Secretary of Treasury announces al- 
| lotment of $404,212,000 in Treasury | 
certificates against tenders aggregat- 
ing $1,118,862,000. 


: Page 7, Col. 4. 
President announces estimates as of | 
June 1 of Bureau of Budget, indicating | 
surplus of $100,000,000 to $110,000,000 | 
at close of fiscal year. 
; Page 1, Col. 6 
| Daily decisions of the Accounting | 
| Office. 





. Page 9 
Daily statement of the United States | 
| Treasury. 

! 


Page 7 | 
International Finance 
| Foreign exchange rates at New York. | 


Page 7 | 


‘Production 
Agricultural and Food 


| 

| 

| Products 
New kind of cheese made from milk | 


| tion 


has been extracted is being shipped 

| from New Zealand, Department of 
Commerce states. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Cold storage holdings of practically | 

t | all dairy products were larger on June 


>| Page 5, Col. 1 
| Arguments in behalf of Western rail- 





| 
1| ro 


Commission’s 
Western grain rates are continued. 
Page 1, Col. 4 

Canadian catch of sea fish for first 
four months of 1929 is smaller than last 


Products 


Great Britain increases 
Chilean nitrate of soda in first four | 
months of 1929. 


Machinery 
See Executive Management, Patents. | 
Mines and Minerals 


Bureau of Mines reviews develop- 
ments in flotation process of treating 
ores, with increasing use of great va- 
riety of magnets. 


proposed 


revision 


Page 1, Col. 3 

Reduced crop of cigar wrapper to- 
bacco is forecast for Sumatra, Com- 
merce Department states. 
Page 5, Col. 7 

Hamburg, Germany, has largest egg 
refregerator in world, according to De- 
partment of Commerce. _ 
Page 1, Col. 7 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Chemicals and Allied 


Page 6, Col. 7| 

Precautions in storage of rosin are | 
advised by Food, Drug and Insecticide | 
Administration. 
Page 6, Col. 4) 

Profits of German dye trust increased | 
last year over 1927. 
Page 1, Col. 4! 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Construction 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics | 
proposes that safety codes be written 
into all contracts and labor agreements 
|in building industry. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Forest Products 


Growing of pine trees on waste land | 
in South is profitable, Forest Service | 


Page 6, Col. 5 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Sales and production of asphalt de- 
creased last year from 1927 level. 
Page 3, Col 2 | 


Paper and Printing 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 
Department of Commerce reviews ex- | 
ports of electrical equipment in April 
and for first four months of 1929. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Trade Commission examines counsel t 
for joint committee of National Utility 
| Associations as to defeat legislation 
considered adverse to public utilities; 
| exhibits placed in record include state- | 
ment intended to clarify impression as 
to payments to educators. 
Page 1, Col. 6 

Federal Power Commission confirms 
appointment of executive secretary. 
Page 3, Col. 7} 
Power Commission asserts jurisdic- 
in application for 
hydroelectric project at falls of Cum- 
berland River. 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Government Aid and 


Page 3, Col. 2 


Control of Marketing 


Colombia. 


Nearly 93 per cent of the as- 


imports of 


license for | 


+ 


f vision; Senate accepts conference re- 
oO 


t by vote of 74 to 8. 
ee Page 1, Col. 7 


Market Statistics 


Economic conditions in world markets 
are surveyed by Department of Com- 


merce. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Sales Problems 
Competition among various indus- 
tries rather than among: individual 
firms in the same industry is the heav- 
iest form of competition in merchandis- 
ing, according to the assistant director 
of the Bureau of Standards, Ray M. 


Hudsen. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 
New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 
Page 9 


Foreign Relations 


Owen D. Young to confer with Presi- 
dent Hoover on reparations and Euro- 
pean economic questions. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Nicaragua consents to American sur- 
| vey of proposed route for interoceanic 
canal, 
Page 1, Col. 5 


General 

Secretary of the Interior designates 
General Land Office as central office for 
recording of land titles acquired by va- 
rious bureaus of the Department. 

Page 1, Col. 4 
| State flag of Nevada presented to 
Postmaster General for display with 
flags of other States at the Post Office 
Department building. 


| 


Page 3, Col. 3 
Plans for series of three.day recesses 
in the House are announced by majority 
leader. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Resohition introduced in Senate for 
investigation of problems and meth- 
|ods of reapportionment of House. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Bills and resolutions introduced in 
Congress. 
Page 9 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3 
Changes in status of bills. 
Page 9 
Congress hour by hour. 
Page 3 
Chart showing the functional organ- 
ization of the Department of State. 
Page 6 


Health 


Physical Preparedness in Aviation— 
An article by Dr. L. H. Bauer, medical 
director, aeronautics branch, Commerce 
Department. 

Page 9 


Law Enforcement 


Representative LaGuardia, in House 
speech, says prohibition engenders feel- 
ing of hatred toward the Government 
and laws. 

Page 3, Col. 1 
Department of Treasury defends car- 
rying of arms by customs and prohibi- 
tion agents. 





Page 2, Col. 7 


National Defense 
Promotions of captains, commanders 
| and lieutenant-commanders of Navy ap- 
| proved by President Hoover. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


: | Congress gives final approval to farm | War Department. 
ads regarding Interstate Commerce | relief bill, eliminating debentures pro-'! 


Page 9 


of each volume. 








Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


— 


PER 


PRICE 5 CENTS (opr 


Method Outlined 
To Compute Cost 
Of Pearl Buttons 


Production Expenses Allot- 
ted to Various Types @f 
Product in Calculat- 


ing ‘Taxes. 
Pr 
[Continued from Page 4.] 

waste if destroyed, but if kept are val« 
ued at sales value less selling cost. The 
grade groups and the relative sales value 
of each are shown below: 
1.—Iridescent, bevel 
2.—Iridescent 


5.—Staple, first grade and fish eye .. 13714" 

6.—Staple, second grade and fish eye 125 

7.—First grade tips 1124, 

— grade butts mixed, heavy 

ips 
9.—First thin tips and second heavy 
tips 

10.—Medium spots ....:....ccccone 
11.—Third grade out of tips ....... 
12,—Heavy dark spots 
13.—Light dark spots 

14.—Heavy chips .......... ve 
15,—Light chips 

Illustrating this method of allocating 
costs in accordance with the grade groups 
and percentage differentials shown above, 
the following example is presented. 
Expenses Are Allocated, 

This example is based upon the pro< 
| duction of 12,902 gross of a class wn 
;as 24-line fish eye finished buttons at a 





'}|round cost of 30 cents per gross, or a 


total manufacturing cost of $3,870.60, 
| After sorting and allocating these but- 
tons to the respettive grade groups and 
ascertaining the production in each 
|group, the manufacturing cost of $3,~ 
870.60 is allocated to each grade ag 
shown in the following tabulation: 

A, grade; B, gross; é, per cent ratio of 
relative sales values; D, conversion to uni® 
|basis (b x c); E, cost alocated to each 
grade in ratio of number of converted units 
of each grade to total converted units: 

B Cc D E 
we.e 1,143 1.87144 2,143.18 $490.77 

ocete Sntae Aan 3,750.25 858.78 
cooere 553 162% 898.63 205.79 
woceve, | O14:4.58 861.00 197.17 

..ee 1,891 1.38714 2,600.13 595.41 

© ¢:0:0imy ae 3,073.75 703.88 

- 1,112 1.12% 1,251.00 286.47 

710 1.00 710.00 162.58 

891 .87% 779.62 178.52 

K 7 327.00 74.88 

349.37 80.00 

79.50 18.20 

53.62 12.28 

19.00 4.35 

6.62 1.52 


ps, 12,902 16,902.62 $3,870.60 
Usually the allocated costs will be de- 
termined on a unit basis per gross,¥ In 
the example appearing above such unit 
cost will be determined by dividing the 
total manufacturing cost of $3,870.60 by 
the total number of converted units, or 
16,902.62, giving $0.2289.94 as the cost 
per common unit of gross. This deci- 
mal is then multiplied by the per cent 
factor of the relative sales values to 
each grade so as to determine the unit 
cost per gross of each grade. 
Example Is Presented. 
By way of illustration, the unit cost 
of grade 1 would be $0.228994 x 1.875, 
or $0.42936. Multiplying such unit cost 
by the number of gross produced of 
grade 1 will result in the allocated cost 
of that grade in the amount of $490.77, 
as shown in the fable. 
In conclusion, it is to be noted that 
four tests are required to be made an- 
nually of the particular sizes and pat- 
terns produced, and the results of such 
tests are to be retained for verification 
by Bureau representatives. These tests 
are then averaged and such average is 
used as a basis in valuing the finished 
buttons at cost. A manufacturer keep- 
ing annual production records may use 
such records as an optional method in 
lieu of the running tests, but whichevgr 
basis is adopted must be followed con- 


Decline Is Recorded 
In Sales of Asphalt 


[Continued from Page 2.) 
refineries, which furnished 69.2 per cent 
of the national output. : 

Of the total refinery production in 
1928, 2,156,172 short tons, or 60.9 per | 
cent, was manufactured from crude oil 
imported from Venezuela, Mexico, and 


by regions and the consumption by States | 
phalt manufactured in the east coast re-| will be included in the asphalt chapter 
fineries, and over 76 per cent of the as-{of Mineral Resources of the United 
phalt manufactured in the gulf coast re-| fer 1928, when issued. 
|fineries of Louisiana and Texas was de-| Paving required 46.9 per cent of all 
rived from foreign petroleum. solid, semisolid, and liquid asphalts sold, 
Imports of natural asphalt, nearly all| or 52.7 per cent of all bituminous prod- 
|from Venezuela and Trinidad, decreased | ucts of petroleum, including road oil. For 
from 158,097 short tons, valued at $1,-| the first time since 1921, sales of solid 
140,425, in 1927 to 119,588 tons, valued|and semisolid asphalt for paving de- 
|at $845,046, in 1928. creased from 1,652,100 short tons, valued 
Exports of petroleum asphalt have| at $25,177,360, in 1927, to 1,549,354 tons, 
grown rapidly in the four years for| valued at $21,271,309, in 1928, or 6.2 per 
which statistics are available, from 89,- 


caused serious losses to banana growers. 
Exports of bananas declined from} 
2,533,318 stems in March to 2,422,838 in 
April. However, exports for the first 
fovr months of this year amounted to 
8,191,208 stems as compared with 
7,107,291 in the same period of 1928, an 
increase of 1,083,917 stems. As a result | 
of the heavy rains, the overland mails | 
have been delayed. 
Tea Prices Low in India. 

India.—Indian tea sales reopened June 
4 with the demand light and irregular 
and prices lower. The outlook for piece- 
goods is better, although the offtake 
has not as yet improved. Jute contin- 
ues very inactive, and hessians have de- | 
clined. 

Japan.—The stock market shows signs} 


abaca market was quieter last week.|the end of December. For the quarter 
Local buyers had a less anxious attitude,| ended April 30, the Welsh coal industry 
making offers at 50 centavos ($0.25) | showed a trading profit of £99,000—the 
under the following prices: 29.50 pesos/| first since 1924. Negotiations are said 
per picul for grade E; F, 27.25; I, 25.253;to be completed for a merger of all 
JUS, 22; JUK, 18.25, and L, 15.25,| Welsh patent fuel works under the title 
Sellers, however, were unwilling to con-| of British Briquettes, Ltd., and the head- 
cede and the last sales were made at the| Quarters in Cardiff. It is reported that | 
prices quoted. Abaca receipts last week| Manufacturing will be concentrated in| 
| totaled 34,000 bales, or,about 3,000 above| the most efficient works, that the least 
expectations. Exports amounted to| efficient plants will be closed down, and 
27,373 bales, of which 6,484 went to the|that international cooperation may be | ——— a a 
United States. Port stocks on June 3|sgaght in ot reduce competition | press, pub. by McGraw-Hill Co. N. Y.| cent in quantity and 15.5 per cent in 
totaled 287,700 bales. ° pee dated Nov, 21, 1925, Vol. 120, No. 21.|014 short tons in 1925 to 146,589 tons| value. 
Porto Rican Sugar Crop. H e e . Mills’ Materials of Construction, 3rd| in 1926, 385,031 tons in 1927, and 492,-| Similarly, sales of paving flux, of less 
Porto Rico.—All of the larger mills on eat-insulating Filler Edition, pp. 47 and 94. _ |362 tons in 1928. Although the foreign|than 200 penetration, diminished from 
the south coast are still grinding, but This application discloses a heat in-| sales of petroleum asphalt in 1928 were| 229,800 short tons, valued at $3,550,240, 
13 of the smaller mills which have com- sulating composition for filling safes. It|27.9 per cent larger than in 1927, more 


sistently. 


Anticipation Is Found 
In Typewriter Claims 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
the casing, a sound-deadening mat for 
closing the bottom of the casing, and 
means on the pedestal for centering the 
mat. This claim is not disclosed by 
Vidal and Dowd. Neither of these pat- 
ents shows a sound-deadening casing 
and a sound-deadening mat “for closing 
the bottom of the casing”; and if the 
members E of Dowd be regarded as con- 
stituting a pedestal then neither of these 





in 1927 to 127,177 tons, valued at $2,144,- 


of strengthening due to the statement 
of the Minister of Finance to the effect 
that removal! of the gold embargo As not 
imminent. The statement has _ also 
caused a severe break in exchange rates. 
The Nichiro Fisheries dispute has been! 
settled by a compromise. 

Netherlands East Indies.—Sugar mill- 
ing operations to date indicate it is es- 
timated locally that this year’s crop will 
not. exceed last year’s production of | 
2,946,000 long tons. 

Panama.—Business during May was 
slow, owing to the reaction from the 
tourist trade and the approach of the 


|The value of all products shipped from 


pleted their sugar campaign report a pro- | 
duction of 104,242 short tons of sugar 
as compared with an output of 164,090 in 
1928, and their estimate of 118,000 tons | 
made at the beginning of the season. | 
Shipments of raw sugar during May | 
amounted to 72,219 short tons, bringing | 
the accumulated total since January 1 
to 225,663 as compared with 417,871 in 
the same preiod of last year. Shipments 
of refined sugar to the mainland up to} 
the end of May, amounted to 25,333 tons. 


Porto Rico to the mainland o the United 
States during May totaled $10,396,106, 


| Association of Elements as Bin- 


EX PARTE CHARLES J. BATES, JR., AND 


1929, to Charles J. Bates, Jr., and Carl 
P. Bartels for a safe filling, on applica- 
tion No. 118385, filed June 24,°1926. 


For Safes Is Patented 


der Is Found to Be Novel. 


CARL P. 
BOARD 
OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1715977 was issued June 4, 


BARTELS. APPEAL No, 1802, 
OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 


A heat-insulating filling for safes, con- 


comprises puffed mineral of the vermi-| than 47 per cent of the 1928 exports 


culite type, diatomaceous earth and 
binder which may be portland cement. 
Applicant sets forth some alleged specific 
function for each of the ingredients 
which appear to thus cooperate suf- 
ficiently in this relation to be considered 
a proper combination, 

It is found from the Engineering and 
Mining Journal-Press that the puffed 
vermiculite is a product which may be 
obtained on the market, and the same is 
true of the diatomaceous earth and ce- 
ment. 


Among other uses of the puffed ver- 


|was shipped out during the first four 


months, and fully 66 per cent during 


tendency which 


| the first six months of the year. 
A sharp break in the general upward 
manifested 


had been 


since January, 1925, occurred in April, 
1928, and continued through September. 


Although exports rallied slightly in the| 


last three months, these averaged only 


half as large’ as during the first six) 


months of the year. 
More than half of the 1928 exports 
went to northern and western Europe, 


663, or 44.7 per cent in quantity, but only 
39.6 per cent in value. 


for roofing and waterproofing continued 
the upward trend which they have mani- 
|fested since 1921. They increased 25.8 
per cent in quantity, from 1,018,650 
short tons in 1927 to 1,281,942 tons in 
1928, and 13.7 per cent in value, from 
$13,879,230 in 1927 to $15,816,695 in 
1928, 

On the cther hand, sales of roofing 
and waterproofing flux fell from 283,910 
short tons in 1927, valued at $3,550,240, 
to 266,936 tons in 1928, valued at $3,027,- 


Sales of solid and semisolid asphalt | 


patents shows “means on the 
centeriong the mat,” 


deadening 
Dowd’s mat. 
bottom of Vidal’s casing. 


casing 


}nature over Waterhouse. 


dstal for 
It would be rea- 
sonable to hold that the plate C and feet 
E of Dowd constitute. a pedestal, but. 
even with this interpretation of the Dowd 
disclosures the mat. B does not close the 
bottom of a sound-deadening casing. And 
this would still be true if Vidal’s sound- 
were placed upon 
The bastboard 1 closes the 
This claigth, 
however, defines nothing of a patentable 


Claim 9 calls for the mere substétu- 


chiefly to Germany, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, France, Denmark, and 
Belgium; and over one-fifth to Far 
Eastern countries, chiefly to Australia, 
the Netherland East Indies, Japan, 
China, and New Zealand. About one- 
tenth of the total was shipped to Canada, 
chiefly by rail across the northern border, 

Domestic consumption of petroleum 
asphalt dropped from 3,563,105 short 
tons in 1927 to 3,155,467 short tons in 
1928, or to a little less than the consump- 
tion in 1926. Shipments of petroleum 
Mills—cinders and cement—we consider | asphalt over ..e Class I railroads, which 
it clear that no patentable novelty is in-| totaled 2,531,000 short tons in 1925, 
volved in the broad mixture of vermicu- | 8,100,954 tons in 1926, and 3,169,896 tons 
lite material and a binder such as cement | in 1927, amounted to only 2,820,661 tons 
and that claims 3, 4 and 11 which involve | in 1928. 
no more than this combination, are prop- Nearly two-thirds of the asphalt dis- 
erly rejected, + | tributed, by rail was consumed in the 

We do not find the association of| area north of Potomac and Ohio rivers, 
binder, diatomaceous edrth and vermi-|and east of Mississippi and Illinois 
culite material in any of the citations,| rivers. Three-fourths of the tctal was 
and consider that in view of the functions | consumed east of the Mississippi River. 
claimed for each in the composition,| About 8 pex cent was consumed in the 
1 and a/|claims 5, 6, 12 and 13 may be allowed. Southwestern States, chiefir in Texas,| valued at $1,034,334, which was exported 
copra at Manila last week totaled 78,000 | Chartering for coal is active and freight | binder,” ‘ The rejection is affirmed as to claims! Louisiana, Missouri, and Kansas; and|in 1927, Four-ninths of the total ex- 
sacks and 30,000 sacks at Cebu. Total rates are higher. Preliminary negotia- | The references relied upon are: Duryee, 3, 4 and 11 but is reversed as to claims | about 6 per cent in California, Washing- | ports in 1928 went to northern and west- 
receipts at Manila during May amounted tions have been started for a new wage | 1082684, Dec. 30, 1913; article by E. N.|5, 6, 12 and 13. |ton and Oregon. ern Europe and nearly one-fourth to 
to 301,000 sacks. With less active in- [agreement in the Welsh fields to replace | Alley in “Engineering and Mining Joural-| April 20, 1929, | Detailed statistics of the distribution | Canada, 
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tion of the sound-deadening casing of 
bese for the sound-deadening mat of 
owd. : 


Claim 10 adds to claim 9 the limita- 
tion that the pedestal comprises a hollow 
casting, which feature is old in Roderick 
et al. 


Claims 11 and 14 are too spetific to be 
anticipated by the cited patents, 


Claims 12 and 13 call for the mere 
substitution. of sound-deadening casings 
such as shown by Vidal and Waterhouse 
for the mat B of Dowd. 


Claim 15 reads directly on Waterhouse, 

Claim 16 defines a specific relationship 
between the appellant’s sound-deadening 
casing and his typewriter desk not dis- 
closed by the references, and may be 
allowed. 

Claims 17 and -18 call for the mere 
| substitution of a sound-deadening casing 
in lieu of Corcoran’s typewriting. ma- 
/chine; and claim 18 is devoid of patent- 
| ability also in view of Dowd, for reasons 
| above stated. 

The decision of the examiners-in-cp f 
is affirmed as to claims 1, 2, 3, 6, 9, &. 
12, 13, 15, 17, and 18, but revensed as te 
claims 4, 5, 11, 14, and 16, ' 


}as compared with $11,661,000 in May, 
1928.. Customs collections during the 
month of May, 1929, amounted to 
$190,480 as against $164,623 in the same 
month of 1928. 

United Kingdom.—The general com- 
mittee of the master cotton spinners fed- 
| eration decided on June 7 immediately to 
| press for a reduction in wages of opera- 


sisting of vermiculate material, diatoma- 
ceous earth and a binder, wes held pat- 
enatable as setting forth an association 
of elements not present in the prior art. 
The rejection of claims 5, 6, 12 and 13 
was reversed. 

Claims 3, 4 and 11, directed to the mix- 
ture of vermiculite material and a,binder, 
such as cement, were found anticipated in 
the prior art. 

Henry Van Arsdale for applicant. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin- 
ner and Redrow) follows: 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 3 to 
6, inclusive, 11, 12 and 13. Claims 8 and 
5 are illustrative and read as follows: 

“3.-A heat-insulating filling for safes 
and the like, which includes vermiculite 
material and a binder, 

“5.—A heat-insulating filling for safes 


miculite mentioned in the article from 
Engineering and Mining Journal-Press, 
it is said to be useful in making “various 
cement products” and “boiler coverings.” 
We understand this to be a disclosure of 
a mixture of the vermiculite material 
with cement to be molded into various 
products usually made of cement such as 
building blocks, walls and pipes. Also 
boiler coverings are usually composed of 
some heat insulating filler and a binder. 

In view of this disclosure and that in 


321. This represents a drop of 5.98 per 
cent in quantity and of 14.7 per cent 
in value. 

Sales of mineral rubber, which 
amounted to 20,910 short tons in 1927 
with a value of $330,930, equaled 21,674 
tons in 1928 with a value of $306,426. 


Unfavorable Weather. 


Unfavorable weather conditions as | 
well as the competition of other paving 
materials is cerdited with causing the 
total sales of bituminous rock in the 
United States to decrease 5.6 per cent 
in quantity, from 796,100 short tons in 
1927 to 751,708 tons in 1928; and 14.6 
per cent in value, from $4,672,280 in 
1927 to $3,990,204 in 1928. Two States, 
Texas and Kentucky, furnished \85 per 
cent of the total production in 1928, 

Exports of natural asphalt and bitu- 
minous rock in 1928 totaled only 26,262 
short tons, valued at $683,563, a decrease 
of 34.1 per cent in quantity and of 33.9 
per cent in value from the 39,875 tons, 


rainy season. Collections are reported 
as average. Imports into Panama dur- 
ing May amounted to $1,839,000, which 
establishes a monthly record for the) 
country. Of the above amount, the} 
United States furnished 70 per cent. Of 
the buildings to be constructed under 
permits granted in May, 77 per cent are 
to be. of concrete. The Gevernment is | tives in the spinning sections of the Brit- 
continuing its economy program with) i.) cotton industry using American and 
the reorganization of the warehousing Egyptian fibers. The reduction sought 
system. r a | would be equivalent to 12% per cent of 
Bad Weather in Philippines. |eurrent pay A special meeting of the 
Philippine Islands.— The _typhoon| general committee will be held on June 
which struck the island of Layto a fort-|21 to receive reports and to decide upon 


night ago killing 137 persons caused n0/ the future course of action, Also, there is 
important damage to coconut plantations| some expectation that the manufacturing 
but inclement weather has recently inter-| branch of the industry will propose, a 
fered slightly with copra production.) similar pay reduction. 

The market in the past week was steady| Operative leaders are reported to be 
to firm and f. o. b, steamer prices for|strenuously opposed to the proposed 
resecado were Manila and Cebu, 10.625) scaling down of wages. The coal trade ] sulat 
pesos per picul of 189 pounds, and Hon-| is steady in most districts and substan- | and the like, which includes vermiculite 
dagua and Legaspi, 10 pesos. Arrivals of | tially improved in the northeast coast.| material, diatomaceous earth, 
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